SUPPLEMENT 


AUCTIONS 
“CARNANTON” 
CAMDEN PARK, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
KENT 
Well planned modern Ireehola Residence 
about L mile from Centre of town and central 
station. 7 bed. and dressing rooms, bath., 
8B reception rooms, usual offices, garage and 
greenhouse, All main services, Attractive 
pleasure and kitchen gardens, in all about 
1 acre. Auction at Tunbridge Wells on 
March 15, 1957 (unless sold) prior).— lull 
particulars of the Auctioneers : 
MESSRS. LANGRIDGE & FREEMAN, 
Tunbridge Wells, (Tel. 510) 


FOR SALE 


PROPERTY !IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult Herubrineton & Sern, 


WAL, Gerrards Cross (‘Tel 2510), Beacons- 
field (Tel, 1054), 
LFRISTON, SUSSEX. Superior 


Hlevated posi- 
rec., 8 bed., 


Garage 2 cars. 


modern semi- Bungalow, 
with delightful views, 1 
kitchen with Aga, 


tion 
dining ree., 


Large studio, Mains elec. and water. Large 
warden and orchard, river frontage, 8 acres, 
Photographs on request Details from 


owner,——Box 5: 
EVON (very secluded and surrounded by 
own 12 acres of well-wooded land). A 
small granite-built Hlouse of character: 4 
beds,, 2 baths., 8 ree., modern kitchen, 
Garages. Cottage, Central cheating and 
mains. £5,850 freehold.—Box 520, 
DORSET COAST (Lymo Regis), De- 
tached) matured modern House of 
character, Faces south, extensive views. 
s-nere garden (a picture), 24 acres paddock, 
4 bed, 2 large sit S.y cloaks, bathroom, 
kitchen, Garage. Main services, £6,500 
freehold, vacant possession. Offers,—'TAYLOR 
AND Co., Hstate Agents, West Street, 
Axminster, Deyon, Tel. 2828/4, 
FASTBOURNE (riston). Exep. views, 
well-built family home. very con 
C.H, Pte, gdn. Garage. Bargain.—Box 501. 
OR SALE IN SHETLAND. = Small 
House, 14ft. by 16ft. studio, good 
condition, redecc ed. Price for quick sale, 
£400,—All particulars Box 534. 
ANTS. Waterloo 70 mins. Gentleman's 
House; centre of village, 1) acres, Beds, 
(4 double, 1 single), 8 reception, hall, play 
room, kitchen, scullery, usual offices. Double 
garage. All main services. Apply BM/WMGZ, 
{% pretty Northants Village. A delightful 
small Manor louse with many unusual 
features, 7 bed., bath., 2 reception rooms, 
Superb lounge/conservatory (86ft, by 24ft.). 
Full central heating. Double garage, stab- 
ling, ete, Attractive grounds about Lf acres, 


a7. 


4,500 (or offer) for carly sale,—Apply: 
MURRAY-LESLIE & PARTNERS, 11, Duke 
Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1 (Tel. 


W HI tehall 0288). 
JRELAND. BALLINASLOE, Co. Galway. 


Good small Residence with 6 acres on 
historic castle site, 8 ree., 5 bed., ete, Blee- 
tricity, Double garage. Stabling Walled 


Hunting and excellent free fishing 
and shooting. [deal for person with sporting 
tastes, Low price,—-Details JACKSON-STOPS 
AND McCapnr, 380, College Green. Dublin. 
ANN ST gala oe 
RELAND. Barrerspy & Co,, Estate 
Agents (Ust. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 
EW, modern architect-designed Bunga- 
low, vacant. Lounge, kitchen, 2 bed., 
bathroom and w.c., hall, Garage space, small 
CON, £2, 12 at Lower -teytord,——Address: 
YT. Woop, 3, Station Road, Heyford, Oxford. 


BUILDING SITES & LAND 


UILDING LAND, CROWBOROUGH, 


earden, 


SUSSEX. Convenient station and 
shops; 6 plots. £1,800 Freehold. or £350 
plou.-Box 680. 

GARDENING 
LEFT CHESTNUT. Strong, durable fencing 


Also wattle 
ASTON, 392 


for farm, garden and estate 

and osier hurdles, List free.—-G 
Gloucester Road, Cheltenham. 

OMMON BEECH, 3-year seedlings, 24 ins.- 


30 ins. high at 35/- 100. HORNBEAM 3-year 
transplanted, 23 ins.-30 ins high at 40/- 100 
Carriage paid for cash with order.-JACK 
PINBOROUGH, Nurserymun, Hockley eX 

OMPLETE 8S L, GARDEN CA all sizes, 

NEW BIRD-PROOF Nets, frostproof, rot- 
proofed, extra special quality, fully covers area 


named, l-in, square mesh, 7d. sq, yd.; 4 in. 
lld.; or reconditioned, superior quality, 54d 
sq. yd. Any lengths, any widths sent immediately 
Also new HEMP PEA AND BEAN TRAINING 
NETS, green, 2st, 7d. sq. yd. Al) sizes. Also 
TENNIS NB STEEL STANDARDS, ‘Top 
Rails, Cricket, Golf, Angling. CATALOGUE 
FREE—SUTTON, Netmaker, Hadlov Chambers. 
Sidcup, Kent. 
ELPHINIUMS, 
DAISIES, IRI 
Catalogue with colour 
able. 3d. stamp please, 


PHL OX, MICHAELMAS 
» etc Ful) descriptive 
illustrations now avail- 
Order now for 'mmediate 
delivery of year-old undivided “lumps.- 
STUART OGG, Swanley, Kent. 
CLIPSE PEAT is_ specially produced in 
different grades to suit different solls, If you 
have a heavy Clay soll or a HUght Sandy soil, 
there is a specific grade for each. Write us for 
full particulars.—ECLIPSE PEAT CO, LTD 
Ashcott, Nr. Bridgwater, Somerset 
ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
Plans and surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.HS, awards 
inelude 20 gold medals, the Lawrence Memorial 
medal and the Sherwood Cup.-Write for parti- 
culars to GEORGE WHITELEGG The Nurseries 
Knockholt Knockholt 9187 


GO VU ING FRsY a Ea he en seu ACR Yager aig 


classified 
ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale 


AVOURITE NEWBURY DISTRICT. 

Sporting estate and 'T.T. Farm 4 miles 
south, 80 acres pasture and arable, 50 acres 
woods, first time in market for 80 years. 
Mains Services, labour-saving farmhouse, 
modern buildit Additional grazing avail- 
able. Ilandy Idermaston or lTlarwell; 
hunting with Craven and Vyne; good fishing 
in district. Freehold £7,500.—Box 531. 


ROXBURGHSHIRE 

Vor sale by private treaty with vacant 
possession at Whitsunday 1957, the excellent 
arable and stock farm of SPY LAW situated 
one mile south of Kelso in’ well-known 
hunting country. 

The farm extends to 709 acres or thereby, 
viz.i—Arable and pastureland 669 acres; 
woodlands 25 acres; buildings, roads and 
miscellaneous 15 acres, 

The farm is presently occupied by Mr, 
W. I. Scott whois retiring and is not an 
offerer, 

There is ample 


accommodation for over 
200 head of cattle. In addition the farm 
carries a sheep stock of 24 score half-bred 
ewes, The sheep stock is not bound to the 
farm, 

There is an attractive and substantial 
dwelling-house, Wight new cottages have 
been recently erected by the proprietors. In 
addition there are 4 other cottages of which 
2 are being fully modernised at present. 

electricity is installed throughout 


Mains 
the houses and steading buildings. 


The steading is commodious and it has 
been well maintained, 

Good low ground shooting. e 

The assessed rent of the farm is under 


¥1,.200. The total ground burdens are low 
and will not exceed £45 in all. 

For further particulars and conditions of 
sale apply to THE SCRETARY, Merchant 
Company Education Board, The Merchant's 
Hall, Hanover Street, Edinburgh 2, who 
will arrange for intending offerers to inspect 
the farm and will receive offers, 


SCOTLAND 
privately. Agricultural Bstate in 
Ayrshire, comprising Mansion House, arable 
and dairy farms, extending to 1,189 acres or 
thereby. Present rental, y bur- 
dens, £69/15/-.—VFor further particulars 
write O721—WmM. Porthous & Co., Glasgow. 


ror sale 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


HA™ PTONS for expert removals, storage 


and shipping abroad. All staff fully 
experienced, Depository: Ingate Place, 
Queenstown Road, Battersea Park, S,W.s8 
MACaulay 8434, 


OUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD. 
Illustrated booklet of information, CL/ 
104, free on request.—Pirr & Scorr, Lrp., 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4 
Passages arranged, 
OSEPH MAY, LTD., 
expertly, cheerfully. Return loads cut 
costs,—Hstimates free from 31-37, Whitfield 
Street, London, W.1. (Tel. MUSeum 2411). 
VERSEAS REMOVALS. Settlers’ 
effeets packed and forwarded by PicK- 
FORDS, removers and. storers. First-class 
storage. Branches in all large towns. H 
Office; 102, Blackstock Road, London, 
(Tel.; CAN. 4444.) 
EMOVALS to all 


move promptly, 


parts are safe in the 


hands of DAvins, ‘TURNER & Co., LYrp. 
(Established 1870), 4, Lower Belgrave St., 
London, 8.W.1. SLOane 8455. Air removals 


to the Continent a Send for 


brochure, 


speciality. 


19597, 


properties 
TO LET 


Furnished 


ALLYBRACK, CO. DUBLIN, fully 
furnished Superb Bungalow on approxi- 
mately 1 acre. Secluded grounds, lovely 
views, 3 reception rooms, 4 or 5 bedrooms, 
h. and ec. in each. Aga and electric cookers. 
To let for 6 months from mid May or June 1, 
at £80 per month.— HAMILTON & HAMILTON 
(Estates) Lrp., 17, Dawson Street, Dublin. 
ROAD HAVEN, PEMBROKESHIRE, 
National Park. Cottage overlooking bay; 
sleep 5; interior sprung mattresses; plate and 
linen included. Garage. Adjacent 4-berth 
caravan available only if desired with 
cottage.—Box 528, 
Fevtains wate HOUSE overlooking Taw. 
Me ains water and electricity, garden, 
>»; near station. Help available. 
N, Clifden, Abbotsham, Bideford. 
EMBROKESHIRE COAST. Safe 
secluded bay, 5 minutes. Major part 
Rectory; sleep 8; Slumberland mattresses; all 
modern conveniences; Frigidaire; plate and 
linen ineluded. Domestic help available. 
Own kitchen.—Box 529. 


O LET. Purnished maisonette in country 
house $.W. Scotland. Good beach, on 
bus route. 38 beds., 2 reception rooms, 


kitchen, bath, ete.; 2 more rooms if required. 
Long let preferred. Daily help available. 
COL, RAINSFORD-HANNAY, Cardoness, Gate- 
house-of-lleet, Kirkeudbrightshire. 


FISHINGS | & SHOOTINGS 
To Let | 


AMPSHIRE. Fishing 1} miles in the 
Avon (both banks), Attractive small 
country Cottage nearby in excellent order 


and furnished. Lease 4} years at moderate 
rent and reasonable price.—DENSHAM AND 
LAMBERT, 10, Bolton Street, W.1. 


WANTED 


ANTED TO PURCHASE. House of 

character, preferably Georgian, 6-8 bed. ; 
20-100 acres. Hampshire, South 

or West Sussex. Up to £15,000. 


Details please to I, ELLEN & SON, London 
St., Andover, Hants. Usual commission 


required, 


WANTED TO BUY OR 
RENT 


ANTED. Small attractive House with 

all modern conveniences to buy or rent, 
furnished or unfurnished, within 10 miles 
Grantham, Lincolnshire.— Write Box 532. 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


EMOLITIONS. Old property cleared 
by Syp BisHop & SONS DEMOLITION, 
LYTD., 32, Baring Road, London, §8.E.12. 


LEB 77: 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEY ORS 
AND VALUERS 


MERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 

CHESHAM. ‘The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PRETTY & BELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (23638), and Chesham (16). 


ERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MAR?TIN & POLE (incorporating 
Warts & Son), 28, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe, 
EXHILL, COODEN AND PAL AGHS 
Age nis: STAINES & Co. (Ks 1892), 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill. Tel. 340, 


classified announcements 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 


is 5/- per line. 


Personal Column, 6/- 


per line. Minimum 2 lines. 


Series discount; 2}°,, for 6 and 5°, for 13 insertions. 


Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


@ All cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 


“Lloyds Bank Ltd.”’ 


Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. 


Announce- 


ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 


Life, 


Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: 


Temple Bar 4363). 


ft. 4 in. 
/6 each, 


ARDEN FRAME LIGHTS: 4 ft. by 3 
for 12-in. glass. Cuprinol dipped 


3 for £3/3/0, 6 and over 19/6 each; all carriage 
paid, KNIGHT & SON, Reigate Heath, 
Surrey ? 

ARDENS designed and constructed, altered 


or renovated by expert staff in any locality. 

Shrubs and plants from our extensive nurseries 
JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD., 

Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, Twy- 
ford, Berks, Wargrave 224-225, 
Grips ,US, LILIES, UNUSUAL BULBS. 

incl. Gladiolus Miniatures and ‘‘Butterfly,’ 
Illustrated catalogue, Stamp. 
Wimborne, Dorset, 


NVEST in Begonia Multiflora, The best of all 

bedding plants increasing each year, Cultural 
instructions enclosed, Flamboyant Red; Mrs. 
Richard Galle, peach, 8/6 doz., 62/6 100. 1/- 
postage orders under £1.—THE GARDEN SHOP, 
2, Roe Lene, Southport. 


D. & W.PIGOTT, 


LADIOLI, Lilies, Begonias, Dahlias, Garden 
Collections. Catalogue on request. Imporex 
Bulb Co., Ltd., Osborne Road, Wisbech, Cambs, 


J SED POTATOES. The brand 
with 60 years’ reputation. Selected stocks 
direct from Scotland for Estate and Farm. 
Wholesale prices.—J. E. ENGLAND & SONS, 
LTD., Wellington, Shropshire, Scottish Branch 
-Abernethy, Perthshire, retail trom Seedsmen. 


SES SCOTCH S$ 


Pp™ AT. Granulated Sedge Peat, carriage paid 
England and Wales, 20/- per cwt. C.W.O. 
Peat Fuel Blocks, prices on application.—E. J. 


GODWIN (Peat Industries), Ltd., Meare, 
Glastonbury, Somerset. 
OSES. Send for our Catalogue with 57 ex- 


clusive full colour illustrations and descrip- 
tions of over 400 varieties; also Paeonies, Phlox, 
Flowering Shrubs, Fruit Trees. Please send 4d. 
stamp for your copy..-BLABY ROSE GARDENS, 
(C.L.), Blaby, Leicester 


HANNEL ISLANDS. 


Bournemouth, and 14 branch offices. 
CoOTSWwoLons. Also Berks, Oxon 
Wilts.—HoBBs & CHAMBERS, 


Cirencester 62-63), 


2113). 


Agents, 
Faringdon (Tel. 
EVON and 38.W. 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—R1ppon, 
BoswELL & Co., P.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 
ORSET AND SOMERSET.— PETER 
SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (Tel. 61). 
Properties of character, Surveys, Valuations. 


SSEX AND SUFFOLK. Country Pro- 
perties and 


(Tel. 


Farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 
ERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— Kk. 
TAYLOR, Lrp., 18, High Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties. 
OMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, for 
details of Residential and Agricultural 
properties consult R. B. TAYLOR & SONS, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter, 
OUTH DEVON. . For coast-line and 
country properties.—ERICc LLOYD, F.A.L., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 
URREY. Property in all parts of the 
county.—W. Kk. MoorB & Co., Surveyors, 


Carshalton (Tel. Wallington 5577, 4 lines). 
USSEX 


and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
JARVIS &CO.,of Haywards Heath,specialists 


in high-class Residences and Hstates, many 
oft which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 


SUSSEX COAST. BEXHILL AND 
COODEN. ‘Seaside and country pro- 
perties. GORDON GREEN & WEBBER, F.A.1., 
9 and 11, Sea Road, Bexhill. Tel. 410, 411. 

USSEX. Specialists in Country Resi- 

dences and Estates throughout the 
County.—BRADLEY & VAUGHAN of Hay- 
wards Heath (Tel. 91, 3 lines). 


AUNTON and district, W. R. J. GRmEN- 
SLADE & Co., Chartered Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents, 2, Hammet Street, Taunton. 


ToRoQuAyY AND S. DEVON. For Tow n 
and Country Properties. — WaAycorTTs, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (el. 4333). 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Between London 
and the coast. For houses, land, ete.— 
BRACKET? & SONS (Est. 1828), 27-29, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 
EST OF ENGLAND. Inventories and 
Valuations of contents of Residences 
carefully prepared for insurance, probate. 
Consultations. —W. TOLLEY & HILL (ust. 
1902), Surveyo nd eee 16, King Street, 
Tel. 
WEST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMP- 
SHIRE.—-WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2478, 
and four branches. 


MORTGAGES 


Bes & SECOND MORTGAGE CO., 
LTD., 11, Duke of York Street, S.W. iL 


1ORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Blocks of 

Flats, Factories and Private Houses.— 
TALLACK, Storr & Co., LYD., 37, Mitre 
Street, E Hstd. 1806. 


OVERSEAS 


Estates and Farms—To Let 


KENYA 
500 TO 1,000 ACRE FARMS 

available to be purchased, or rented with 
option to purchase, from THE EUROPEAN 
AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENT BOARD 
OF KENYA. Minimum capital required, 
£5,000. Experience on Kenya farms obtain- 
able before investment.—Apply MR. COLIN 
CAMPBELL, 216, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2. Tel.: TRA. 4288. 

OSES, flowering trees, shrubs, rhododendrons, 


azaleas, fruit trees, hedge screen plants. 
Catalogue free-——-CARBERY NURSERIES, Sway, 


3 lines) 


Lymington, Hants. 
EED NOVELTIES. The best 1957 introduc- 
tions, also Pansies, Cordon Cucumbers, 


Melons, Grapes (indoors and outdoor). Pedigree 
Seeds, etc. Illustrated general catalogue on re- 
quest.—READ'S NSYS., Seed Growers, Hockley, 
Essex. Est. 1890. 

TUART OGG’S GOLD MEDAL DAHLIAS & 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
available, containing details of the 
varieties for all purposes, together with cultural 
hints and colour illustrations. 3d. stamp please. 
—STUART OGG, Swanley, Kent. 


JATERER’S SPRING SALE. Our well known 


annual offer of Herbaceous and Rockery © 


plants, at reduced prices for Spring delivery, is 
again being made. 
for various purposes; generous carriage paid 
terms for pre-paid orders; planned plant and 
shrub borders with keyed lists, and a large selec- 
tion of plants from which to choose. These are 
features of this interesting 28 page catalogue. 
Post free on request during February and 
March only.—JOHN WATERER, SONS & 
CRISP, LTD., The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. 


WATER LILIES. Marginal, Oxygenating. 
Bog and Floating Plants, Silglaze, Hardy | 
Fish, everything for the Garden Pool. Informa- 


tive list 24.—HIGHLAND WATER GARDENS, 
Rickmansworth, Herts. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Pages 362, 363—All other classified 
advertisements.. 


English Agents 
with local offices.—RUMSEY & RUMSEY, 


and 
Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
and 
COUNTIES. For selec- 


59378), 


1957 Catalogue now ~ 
finest | 


Special collections of plants ~ 


; 
; 


mewn thy LIFE 
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Lenare 


MISS MARGARET FRANCES FRAZER 


Miss Frazer, only daughter of Mr. Ninian B. Frazer and the late Mrs. Frazer, of 59, Hyde Park-gate, London, 
S.W.7, is to be married on March 2 to the Hon. Richard Long, elder son of Viscount and Viscountess Long, of 
Steeple Ashton Manor, Trowbridge, Wiltshire 
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AGRICULTURE AND PLANNING 


T was not to be expected that those who 
I believe in national planning as the corrective 

of our economic problems would look upon 
the progress achieved and, in a mood of “let well 
alone,”’ resist the temptation to take British 
agriculture into their laboratory for examina- 
tion. So we are presented by Political and 
Economic Planning with a report, full of factual 
evidence and interesting argument, bearing the 
title Agriculture and Land-use. The justification 
for the P.E.P. enquiry is that, while the needs 
of defence and the balance of payments and 
other considerations have given agriculture an 
importance such as it has not possessed for 
more than a century, agriculture is still ill- 
equipped to meet the challenge which has been 
presented to it. Lack of capital, obsolete build- 
ings and machinery and inadequate size and 
lay-out of farms combine to prevent it from 
attaining full efficiency. 

It is difficult to resist the contention that 
a country whose farms are mostly under 100 
acres in extent cannot get the best out of 
mechanisation or manpower, or benefit to the 
full by improved techniques. . As the big 
estates break up under the impact of death 
duties the number of small units increases, and 
there may well be a loss of efficiency because 
the withdrawal of liquid capital in such cir- 
cumstances means a change in management. 
P.E.P. reminds us that nearly all European 
countries have been obliged to reconsider the 
place of agriculture in their national economy. 
The measures adopted in Sweden have im- 
pressed the investigators as being worthy 
of consideration in Great Britain, since 
Sweden’s position bears a close resemblance 
“economically, technically and socially”’ to our 
own. In Sweden the government is now 
equipped with power to reduce compulsorily 
the number of smaller and least efficient farms, 
to pay compensation and to purchase land to 
improve the size and lay-out of adjoining hold- 
ings. These powers are used only in certain 
circumstances. Normally, “voluntary consoli- 
dation” is encouraged. 

Sweden is commended also for the way in 
which her Government has dealt with the dis- 
placement of labour brought about by the 
creation of larger farming units and the adoption 
of new methods. Light industry is set up in 
country towns and the change of employment 
from agriculture to industry has been achieved 
“without compulsion.” While it must be 
admitted that what is practicable in some 
Continental countries cannot necessarily be 
applied successfully to Great Britain, it must 
also be recognised that European countries vary 
and that Sweden is not Russia. Nevertheless, 
the assurance that “wholesale nationalisation” 
has been avoided is not altogether comforting. 
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Sweden has experienced these measures for 
only eight years, which suggests that they 
cannot yet have emerged completely from the 
experimental stage. Moreover, if a limited 
measure of nationalisation does not achieve all 
that is desired, there is a danger that those who 
have advocated it may claim that the short- 
comings are due to the limitations, and a little 
more nationalisation would enable the highest 
hopes to be realised. 

P.E.P.’s commendation of Sweden’s efforts 
will remind large numbers of British farmers 
that Sweden is not the only Scandinavian 
country which has attained high standards of 
productivity. The long-sustained success of the 
Danes is well known here, and is likely to prove 
a more attractive example because under 
Danish policy the small farm has survived and 
prospered. It is an example which in the use 
it has made of co-operation between farmers has 
already had some effect upon British practice, 
and could no doubt be followed further to our 
advantage. Certainly, if Sweden’s reforms are 
to be seriously pressed upon the attention of 


British agriculturists and landowners, Den- 
mark’s system and techniques should be 
restudied with the same care. 


WINTER 


O this long sleep must come an end 

When suddenly the frozen hour 
Bursts into bloom, and in the heart 
Another summer starts to flower 
And all is flame: stars in the mud, 
The sun in our eyes, a living gold— 
And youth, that long seemed surely lost, 
Is given back a hundredfold. 

P. A. CONSTANTINE. 


THE EARL MARSHAL’S TRUST 


HE private Bill to put Arundel Castle and 

parts of the Duke of Norfolk’s London 
estate in trust “for the benefit of the nation 
and as a residence for the Earl Marshal of 
England” is a remarkable innovation in the pro- 
cess of preserving “historic interest and natural 
beauty.’ The circumstances are unique, con- 
cerning as they do an historic property per- 
taining since the Norman Conquest to the old- 
est earldom in the peerage and a once-powerful 
(and still exalted) office hereditary for 300 years 
in the Howard family. The effect will be to 
remove Arundel Castle and its park (of which 
we reproduce photographs on page 333), with 
property adjoining the Strand worth £250,000, 
outside the disruptive scope of taxation and 
death duties by forming it into a miniature 
national trust. This is specifically modelled on 
the National Trust, but will have no connection 
with it (or with the State) except that the 
Chairman of the National Trust’s executive 
committee will be ex officio one of the trustees 
of the “Earl Marshal’s Trust,’ the others being 
the Master of the Rolls, representing the Law, 
and the Earl Marshal or his representative In 
operation this trust will resemble a private 
estate company, but, its objects being entirely 
uncommercial, it will enjoy a charitable trust’s 
exemption from taxation. The prospective 
succession in the male line to the family titles 
and estates (at present entailed on the Duke of 
Norfolk, who has four daughters but no son) is 
such that the historic and beautiful estate 
would inevitably be broken up, or its main- 
tenance become a burden on the State. By this 
means it will be kept together for the benefit 
of the public and be maintained without cost 
to the taxpayer, and hereditary associations 
going back to the virtual birth of the nation 
will be preserved. A better example of the 
English genius for achieving by empirical 
means that which is manifestly desirable in the 
public interest but is contrary to statutory 
intention could scarcely be devised. 


THE INCOMPARABLE QUANTOCKS 


HE National Parks Commission has added 

a notable good deed to its lengthening 
record by securing the confirmation of the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government for 
its order designating the Quantock Hills as an 
Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty. The 
Quantocks have, in fact, the distinction of 
being the first part of England to be thus 
established, and lovers of that incomparable 
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piece of Somerset will consider such primacy 
well-merited. The designation affects 38 square. 
miles extending from Bridgwater Bay on the 
Bristol Channel towards Taunton to the south 
east. Even the formal, ministerial description) 
of the area cannot escape a certain poetic. 
warmth as it catalogues the features, telling of 
“smooth downs, wooded combes, picturesque 
villages, fine manor houses and farm lands, ric 
in folklore and literary associations.’’ The. 
term “area of outstanding beauty,” in its) 
natural meaning, requires no elaboration, but 
as an official designation it applies to an area 
having the qualities of a National Park, but of 
much smaller extent. It is a miniature, i 
contrast to a wide, extensive landscape. Th 
designation does not set up any additional te 
of access to private land within the area, bu 
it does mean that the powers of the Nationa 
Parks Commission have now been applied to i 
to safeguard its beauties for the inhabitant 
and visitors. 


PETROL FOR LAWN-MOWERS 


HE Government has made a sensible con 
cession to gardeners in permitting petrol 
for lawn-mowers to be available at once. The 
original plan that the special ration for this 
purpose should begin in April was, no doubt, 
based on the average date at which grass starts’ 
to grow in this country, but it completely 
ignored the exceptional carliness of the season, 
and the special needs of the mild western dis-_ 
tricts where grass grows almost all the year 
round. Unfortunately, even in its amended 
form the ration leaves gardeners with almost as 
many problems as before, for how to cut each 
thousand square yards of lawn on a quart of 
petrol per month will surely baffle even the 
most ingenious. No doubt lawn-mowers, like 
motor-cars, vary in their petrol consumption 
and can be adjusted to give extra economy, but 
the average consumption is certainly around 
one pint per 1,000 square yards of lawn at each 
cut. On this basis the Government experts 
appear to consider that one cut a fortnight is) 
all that lawns will need during the growing 
season This is patently absurd and, as a lawn 
must either be cut or left uncut, the only 
solution appears to be that most gardeners will 
have to reduce very greatly the area of mown 
grass. The prospect is particularly grim in the} 
larger gardens, and here, for reasons of economy, 
close-cut lawns have already been reduced to 
a minimum. As the total quantity of petrol 
involved in this ration is comparatively small, 
it is to be hoped that the Minister of Fuel will) 
have second thoughts. i 
t 
j 
A NEW FENNER’S 
HOSE whose interest in athletics is general. 
rather than particular, and especially those’ 
who have an old affection for Fenner’s at 
Cambridge, may have been surprised to read 
that the C.U.A.C. are seeking another athletic: 
ground, They applied to the Town and Country | 
Planning Board for a new cinder track of 
the regulation size on a site off Milton-road. 
The application was refused because this site 
is not in the direction in which the Board wants 
Cambridge to spread, and the C.U.A.C. are 
going to appeal energetically against this 
decision. There is one reason why Fenner’s’ 
obviously does not supply all the needs of 
athletics, namely that it is a cricket ground in 
the summer and that the track can be used 
only before 11 o’clock in the morning and after 
stumps are drawn in the evening. Moreover, it 
cannot then be kept in order. Another reason. 
is of a more technical description, The track 
has always been known to be roughly a third 
of a mile round: to be more precise it is 576 
yards, so whereas the orthodox track is a quarler 
of a mile, at Fenner’s three and not four laps 
go to the mile. How greatly this impedes the 
progress of athletics is a question that only 
runners can judge. It is true that Cambridge 
have lost nine consecutive times in the sports 
against Oxford. But there was a time years 
ago now when the weight of the Rhodes Scholars 
began to tell and there was a series of defeats. 
Cambridge then recovered gloriously, and 
they may well do so again in spite of planning 
boards. 


i the weather had been mild 


A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


, | \ HE hens at the cottage have once or twice 
shown an inclination to roost in trees, but 
this has been counteracted by driving them 

down out of the wood, feeding them in places 


li) close to the henhouse and, finally, containing 


them in a new run where they get no chance to 
fly up and perch. One brood of youngsters we 
had showed a tendency to explore and flew over 
4) the orchard fence. I remember one hot after- 
noon when I had to chase them. They just 


i) didn’t know their own quarters or their rightful 


owners. I taught them a lesson that day by 
clipping their wings. They were a pitiful sight, 
I confess, but by the time the flight feathers 
grew the birds were settled and we never found 
it necessary to do such a thing again. 
Habits of this sort have to be nipped in the 
)) bud. A man of my acquaintance keeps a large 
) flock of mixed birds that have free range through 
a little wood that grows on a slope adjoining 
a road. The trees on the slope stand fifty or 
sixty feet high, and the other day, while passing 
along the road, I looked casually up at what 
I took to be a jackdaw or a rook in the top of 
one of the trees. To my astonishment I dis- 
covered that the bird was a black hen. That was 
not all, for every tree had one or two hens in it. 
| It was late in the afternoon and a mist was 
| coming down and it seemed to me that the birds 
were aloft for the night. 


* * 
* 


ATER onI met aman whose job it is to tend 
the tree-roosting hens. He told me that he 
never lostany. The hens came down to lay. They 


\ were safe from the fox and to count them in 


winter was quite simple. All he did was to go 
out and stand at the top of the slope and he 
could see them all quite easily. On stormy 
nights they all left the trees and came into the 
henhouse. It was a sign of a bad night to find 
them in their proper roosting-places. It seemed 
to me to be a haphazard way of keeping hens, 
but it probably had advantages when it came 


i) to locking up. 


What amused me about this unorthodox 
hen-keeping was that at Christmas one year 
and the birds 
} were wanted by several customers who had 
ordered them for the table. “They wouldn’t 
come down,’’ I was told, “and they seemed to 
know what was going on when we scattered 
corn for them. I got out the .22 and shot one, 


') but gave up for fear of spoiling the flesh of the 


others.’ I could see that these were uncom- 
monly wary birds. In fact, watching them for 


"a while, I noticed that they were every bit as 


able in the branches as crows or jackdaws. Each 
one could make its way from the foot of its tree 
to the top in a remarkably short time, walking 
along branches and stepping lightly from one to 
/ another so that the tree seemed more like a. 
ladder than anything else. 


* * 
* 


E move on to new plans. For a long time 

we have felt a need for a better garage. 
Now that the cottage is in its new paint the old 
garage looks very bad indeed. It is an im- 
provisation of three beams laid between two 
_) big limestone walls, roofed over with sheets of 
_| iron. We began to plan the garage a long time 
/ ago, and a structure was made so that it could 
| be let into the walls and incorporated in a roof 
with a ridge, something solid and handsome. 
It is wonderful how, if one is inclined that way, 
a square and a protractor solve mental problems. 
Soon we were admiring our new garage. The 
rain beat across the window and the wind rocked 
the pine trees, and at that moment we heard 
a clatter that brought us back into the world of 
grim reality, the lifting and falling back of those 
sheets of iron. Until now we have had a remedy 
for this. It is to go out and load the roof with 
boulders of limestone, which stop the sheets 
rattling, but the wind has resented this so often 
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Paul Redmayne 


WHO GOES THERE? 


and we have had to pile so much limestone on 
the roof that there is constant danger of the 
whole Heath Robinson structure falling down— 
and what a mess that would make of a car! 
Alas, our best work at the drawing-board and 
all our neat little figures do little to remove the 
danger. We are past the planning stage. It is 
surprising how quickly the first flush of en- 
thusiasm fades. The spirit is willing, but we are 
planners, dreamers of dreams, and it takes a 
little time to change hats and get into the rdle 
of our own bondman, labourer with pick and 
shovel, mixer of cement. We could get a man 
to do it all for us, but that is not our way. It 
would be too shameful, and we have ancestors 
who would turn in their graves at the thought. 
* * 
* 

HERE was a time when I took some pains 

to build a pigeon hide in the little wood 
above the cottage, but it foundered and 
crumbled and lost itself in debris. When I went 
to make a few bangs and keep the birds on the 
move for our neighbours last week-end, I found 
that the hide had hidden itself. If I wanted to 
shelter and sit in comfort I had to build a new 
one. Shooting was due to begin at about three, 
and I had half an hour to rig something up. I 
got the hedge knife and chopped down two or 
three stunted thorns, rigged some wire and some 
pieces of iron to complete the structure and 
spread a little ivy and a few twigs about the 
thing to make it like a hide. In the meantime 
the first shots had sounded. 

I hurried off to find a stool down at the 
cottage, licked my wounds, for I had forgotten 
to put on gloves while chopping the thorns, and 
came back armed with a box of cartridges and 
the gun. The hide proved excellent. I sat wait- 
ing for the birds, but none came. At length I 
found myself standing in the open wood 
watching the sky in first one direction and then 
another. Friends down the hill were having 
chances, but not a single pigeon came to the 
little wood until a flight of three passed over, 
wheeled and passed again. I took the leading 
bird and tumbled him, not so much because we 
wanted to eat pigeon as to keep what reputation 
Thad. The gun being a single, I could do nothing 
about a second. It would have been easy enough 
had I had a different gun. After this I returned 
to the hide and sat wondering why I had hurried 
to build it. 

Just before dusk two crows came in and sat 
right above a place where I had found eggshells 
last summer. This proved too much. | shot one 
of them. The other flapped off in great haste. 


HEN I reported myself at the cottage and 
mentioned that only two of the many 
bangs heard had been mine, I was consoled by 
being told that at least if I hadn’t shot much I 
hadn’t missed much, which was a good thing 
with cartridges at something over 64d. each. 
{nyhow, there was always the chance of some- 
ching better next week. “ Next week?’’ I asked, 
and discovered that I had let myself in for 
a weekly affair. Everyone else had agreed to 
man his ground on Saturday afternoons at 
dusk or thereabouts until the blue peril (our 
loca] newspaper coined the name) has been 
eliminated. The hide may prove of some use after 
all, but I hope the job will have been completed 
before the middle of April. From then onwards 
the fly will be hatching and trout rising, and 
nothing on this earth will keep me from the water. 
* * 
* 

IGNS of the times. The bees chased me when 

I wandered in their direction to find a stake 
to build the pigeon hide; when I went to cut 
material for the hide itself I found buds breaking 
on three different types of tree and leaves on 
flowering currant, which grows at the sheltered 
end of the little wood and is always the first sign 
of the end of hard weather in our part of the 
world. Two crows were building and there was 
the usual battle among the jackdaws, although 
they will not be nesting in the cliff holes for some 
weeks yet; heath was in bloom and anemones 
as well as violets were out. 

I am not sure that I like the signs of an 
early spring. Too much can go wrong later on. 
It always seems that when things shoot early 
a frost comes to hold them back later on. This 
happened the first year I grew potatoes in 
Wales, and I found myself hurrying out one 
evening to cover my precious shoots with bits 
of sacking, newspaper and so on, and recall a 
neighbour asking if I put them to bed every 
night. I had been lecturing him about the 
advantages of Scotch or Irish seed only a day or 
two before, and remarking that it stood up to 
things much better, which may be true with 
regard to virus and so on, but certainly doesn’t 
hold with regard to frost. We had our new 
potatoes at Whitsun that year, but what they 
cost in labour! In later years I was in less of 
a hurry. It was almost a relief to have a hard 
winter and escape the gardeners’ race that went 
on every season at that time. At the moment it 
looks as though this might be a season when one 
could steal a march, but I remember it snowing 
in April and a cold wind browning every bud 
and leaf on the apple trees after that. 
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EORGE CRABBE, that stern, sombre 
poet of East Anglia and the East Anglian 
shore, had an obsession or two about 

drowning. He dreamt of being held to the 
Suffolk sand while the tide came in, and rose, 
and rose, and reached his lips—and then turned. 

He tells the story in The Borough of a picnic 
party rowing out on their East Anglian holiday 
to Perdpanks left bare by the tide. They walk, 
they collect shells, dance, sing, play: 

The urns weve boiling, and the cups went 
vound, 

And not a grave or thoughtful face was found. 

But their boat wasn’t properly anchored. They 
look up, it has drifted away; the tide returns 


crisply, gently, relentlessly, over the firm sand. 


COUNTRY SE RES GE RIO) Ath aurea 


THE LOST ISLE OF LOMEA 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


Are they all tall stories—these tales of 
drowned Lomea, and drowned Lyonesse, and the 
drowned Cantref-y-Gwaelod, the Lowland 
Hundred off the coast of Cardigan? Are they all 
first cousins to tales of Atlantis? 

I suppose the answer is “Yes and no.”’ 
Intending no sea-fishy pun, I say there are fishy 
elements about all such legends. The lands of 
Cardiganshire were lost, so their story goes, 
because a drunken Welshman—‘‘one of the 
three abandoned drinkers of the Isle of Britain”’ 
—was too soused to close the sea-gates under 
his charge. Lomea, with all its rich pastures, 
was lost, it is said, in much the same way. An 
abbot of Canterbury misapplied monies or 
materials meant for the sea-defences of Lomea 
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island did thrust itself, latterly, it appears, out 
of the grey North Sea. I think there are no 
legends about it. But there, to be sure—quite 
sure—was good, firm, fairly recent land, once 
joined (before the isolating and at last over- 
whelming incursion of the sea) eastward to 
Denmark, westward to Yorkshire. 

In the earlier days of trawling, the frawil 
moving to and fro over the Dogger Bank were 
much damaged by chunks of what the fishermer 
knew as ‘ “moorlog,”’ and by large bones. The 
moorlog was old land surface, “made of con- 
glomerations of peat. The bones were those of 
animals once common, once hunted, in mos 
parts of Ice-Age Europe. The trawls brought up 
bones of reindeer, wild horse, bison and aiid ox 


is 


FS 


1.—THE GOODWIN SANDS AT LOW TIDE. There is a tradition that the Goodwins were once the Island of Lomea, overwhelmed by the 


“Less: and yet less the sinking isle became,”’ 
says Crabbe, “And there was wailing, weeping, 
wrath, and blame.’’ Crabbe saves them in the 
end, I must admit, but after terrifying distress 
and terrifying revelations of character. 

I do not know what particular sandbank or 
shoal Crabbe had in mind. Perhaps the sand- 
banks off Yarmouth would fit, perhaps some- 
where on the Essex side of the Thames, or off the 
Suffolk coast near Crabbe’s (and Benjamin 
Britten’s) Aldeburgh. Or perhaps Crabbe had 
read some account of picnicking at low tide out 
on the Goodwins, a few miles off the Kentish 
coast—which brings me to my point, the old 
drowned lands of the North Sea. 

Traditionally (though by a late tradition), 
these Goodwins on which you can perfectly well 
land at low water were the Island of Lomea. 
They—or rather the island—belonged at one 
time, so it was said, to the great Godwine, Earl 
of the West Saxons. Overw einen at last by the 
sea in 1099, the sands, for some reason; lost the 
name of Lomea and were called after their 
ancient owner. Whatever the Lom meant, the 
ea must have been ég, Old English for island. 
So, next door, Sheppey was the scéap ég, the 
sheep island. 


sea in 1099 


to the building of the steeple of Tenterden 


Church, in Kent. The storm came, and Lomea 
vanished—or was transmogrified to the 
sandbank. 


As for the idea that the Goodwin Sands 
were named after Godwine (who died nearly 
fifty years before the storm of 1099), a Swedish 
place-name expert suggests an explanation 
different altogethe at Goodwin was a 
pleasant name given, in fact, to a bad thing; a 
placatory, complimentary name, meaning not 
Earl Godwin’s Land or Sand, not Danger Bank 
or Deadly Bank, or Sea Grave or any eTon thing, 
but ‘Good Friend.’ * Absit omen in all journeyings 
from the Thames to France or through the Straits! 
The sands won’t wreck us and won’t destroy us. 
The sands are good, the sands are friendly. 

In the same way we called the not very 
pleasant goblin of our houses Robin Goodfellow. 
“Be a good chap,’’ we might say to the burglar. 

Yet the North Sea was once land—or a 
great deal of it was land. But when? When was 
it overwhelmed? And why? How? When could 
we last walk dry-footed to Holland, to Belgium, 
to France, even to Denmark? 

Go farther north; and go farther away from 
our coasts to the Dogger Bank. Now there an 


bones of woolly rhinoceros and mammoth—_ 
those creatures drawn and painted inside the 
caverns of the Dordogne and the neighbourhood 
of Altamira. Gradually, as trawling proceeded, 
bones and moorlog were cleared away into 
deeper water surrounding the plateau of the 
Dogger Bank (above the Dogger Bank itself’ 
there is only a depth of sixty to seventy feet). 

Clearly enough the Bank had been the) 
upper limit of the drowned lands of the North’ 
Sea. But the old glaciers had snarled their way 
down from Scotland and across from Scan- 
dinavia to the Midlands and to East Anglia. So 
for centuries, tens of centuries, these lands of the’ 
North Sea, Dogger Bank included, must have- 
lain invisible under their vast insulator or over-_ 
coat of ice. 

Then the weather grew warmer. The 
glaciers began to shrink, the land began to - 
reappear. The Ice-Age animals retreated, I_ 
suppose, always keeping as near as they could 
to the fringes of the retreating ice. They would) 
have occupied these North Sea lands, then left 
them, moving on again north-east and east, 
towards Sweden, Finland, Siberia. 

Across the North Sea lands, left bare at” 
first by the melting of the ice, these animals and — 


Hlived, 


the men who still hunted them knew 


such flowers as bogbean, meadowsweet 


and ragged robin, all of which have been 


dredged up in the moorlog of the Dogger 
Bank. They knew pine and birch; but, 
is the old huntsmen’s animals dis- 
appeared, so across a land of marshes 
and bogs and damp barrenness men 
no longer by the old heroic 
hunting, but by fishing, shell-collecting 
and fowling, and upon roots and seeds. 
Still, it was land they lived upon, in 
the North Sea. Then what happened to 
drown these lands, uncovered by ice? 
What happened to cover them again, 
with grey waves this time—indeed to 


}cover a good deal else around the coasts 


of England—and perhaps to start 


jlegends into being? 


That would be a question for a 
decidedly expert answer or series of 
answers and possibilities and specula- 
tions; all of which would involve both a 
tilting, I suppose, of land surface and 
(certainly) a rising of the waters. The 
ice melted, the sea became deeper. If 
there were no mighty cataclysms, no 
stupendous immediate disasters, such as 
painters loved to paint in romantic times 
when they imagined the Last Day, the 
rise did amount—for some while, at 


jleast—to as much as a rate of three 


feet in a hundred years. 
The Dogger Bank lands went under 
salt water, they estimate, about nine 


‘thousand years ago, about 7000 B.c. 


And of the older days of pine and birch 
and mere when you could have walked 
outward and eastward from Cromer or 
from Skegness towards Holland, towards 
Denmark, the sea has at any rate 
released a few scraps of human evidence. 

Most exciting of all was a fisher- 
man’s relic—in two senses. It was 
dredged up in the trawl of the fishing- 


‘boat Colinda one summer day in 1932, 
) between the Leman Bank and the Ower 


Bank twenty-five mil¢s off Norfolk. The 
trawl came up with ‘‘moorlog,’’ some of 
that peat of the old land surface; and in 
the lump was a fish-spear of bone—the 
toothed head of such a spear; or, to be 
more exact, one of its prongs, the prong 
of a leister. 

I remember reading in a book by 
Russia’s modern Gilbert White, Mihail 
Prishvin, how pike come in to spawn in 
the shallows of Russian lakes, how they 
reveal themselves by the milky clouds 
in the water, and are then transfixed. 


2.—DISTANT VIEW OF THE GOODWIN 
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patron 


3.—THE CHURCH TOWER OF TENTERDEN, KENT. 

Legend has it that an abbot of Canterbury diverted money 

from the sea-defences of Lomea to the building of 
a steeple and that as a result Lomea was submerged 
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Perhaps that East Anglian fish-spear or 
prong was lost, upwards of nine thou- 
sand years ago, in a thrust after such a 
spawning pike in some long-submerged 
fresh-water lake or mere, where yellow 
water-lilies floated out beyond the bog- 
bean. Certainly pike were much caught 
with spears between the Old Stone Age 
and the New Stone Age. In Sweden and 
Esthonia spear-prongs of the same type 
and of that period have been found 
actually among the skeletons of pike. 

The Straits of Dover and the fated 
Island of Lomea—where do they come 
in—or go out? Earlier ice-meltings had 
probably broken through the ridge of 
chalk between Kent and France long 
before; indeed many, many thousands 
of years before that fisherman aimed 
for his pike and lost his spear. The 
freeze-up had returned, bringing the age 
of the artists and mammoth hunters. 
The sea-level dropped, and there again 
was the ridge—what was left of it— 
making, for the last time, a dry passage 
between Dover and Calais, joining 
Beachy Head to the white walls of Cap 
Gris Nez. Then the glaciers finally melted, 
as we have seen, and the waters now 
forced a new, deeper passage through 
the chalk; and we became islanders. 
Exactly when? Well, nearer 6000 B.c. 
than 7000 B.c. 


If Lomea still jutted out beyond 
Thanet, the straits were gradually 
scoured, deepened and widened; and 
sooner or later, at some time between 
6000 B.c. and 1099 a.p., or between the 
era of the pike fishermen and the era of 
Earl Godwine, Lomea would have passed 
inevitably beneath the tide. Under the 
sand of the Goodwins there is clay, then 
chalk. Under your steamer or car-ferry 
as it takes you over the straits of Calais, 
there lies the bare scoured chalky base 
of the old ridge or bridge. 

Eight thousand years ago, six 
thousand years before Christ, six thou- 
sand years before Neolithic farmers with 
their heifers and bulls and pigs and sheep 
came across the Channel (if a much 
narrower one than we have to negotiate) : 
it sounds a long time ago. 

Yet when we, or our barbarian 
ancestors, became islanders in this way, 
one archeologist has pointed out, men 
were already living inside the walls ot 
the first Neolithic city of Jericho. 

Illustrations: 1 and 2, Picture Post 
Library. 
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THE SQUIRE OF ENGLAND 


ARKS sang in the misty blue of dawn and 

a ploughman was whistling on the other 

side of the hedge when two carriages drew 

up at a field gate on Wormwood Scrubs in the 
spring of 1836. 

Four men got out and walked into the field. 
One was tall, handsome and aristocratic, clad 
all in black with a great cloak about his shoulders. 
His air was that of cold aloofness. A second was 
small, a bare five feet six inches tall, wiry, active 
and foxy-faced, with eyes of steel. He had a look 
of deadly concentration. 

The other two men, one obviously a mili- 
tary officer, were nervous, pale-faced and in a 
state of tension. They stepped out a range of 
12 paces, 40 yards from the hedge, and then 
retired to the ditch under the hedge and sat 
down. Two enormous flintlock pistols of very 
large calibre were produced and loaded secretly 
so that the ploughman could not see what was 
afoot. 

Meanwhile the tall man in the black cloak 
kept walking round ina circle. The small, foxy- 
faced man stood still. Both were ice-cool. The 
pistols were handed to them. They were at 
positions 12 paces apart. 

Presently the military-looking man got up 
from his ditch-side seat, walked over to the 
small man and said: ‘“‘I am to give the word 
‘Ready! Fire!’’’ The little man immediately 
raised his pistol and cocked it just as the officer 
walked away. 

“That won’t do!” said the latter instantly. 
He walked back to the little man and, standing 
behind him, said: ‘‘Look at me!”’ 

The little man turned round immediately, 
exposing his back to his tall opponent in the 
black cloak. 

Instantly the officer snapped out: “ Ready! 
Fire!” 


Bang! went the tall man’s pistol. The 


bullet, if any was there, went high in the air. 
The small man whipped round and saw the 
man in black gazing at him with cold calm. He 
raised his pistol and then, although he was the 
deadliest shot in England, fired wide. 
The two seconds walked up to him instantly 
and said: ‘‘We are quite satisfied.” 


2.—LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, WHO FOUGHT HIS 
OSBALDESTON ABOUT A All 
RACING BET IN THE SPRING OF 1836. A portrait 


FAMOUS DUEL WITH 


by Samuel Lane 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


I am im your 


hands,’* he answered. 
His face wore a look of 
utter disgust. 

The tall man then 
stalked past, within a 
few yards, without a 
word. As he did so, the 
officer remarked to the 
little man: 

“Well, Squire, I did 
not think you were 
such a bad shot.”’ 

“Perhaps on 


another occasion the 
event may come off 
differently!’’ snapped 


the little man sharply. 

Both parties then 
got into their carriages 
and drove away, leaving 
the ploughboy with his 
mouth wide open, the 
larks still singing. 

Thus ended one of 
the most notable duels 
in history between two 
of the most “famous 
sportsmen of all time. 

The tall man in 
black was Lord George 
Bentinck, son of a Duke 
of Portland, owner of 
the biggest stud of race- 
horses in England and 
a man of whom it was 
said that he could have 
been Prime Minister had 
he wished. On the Turf 
he was known as ‘‘the 
purger of all abuses.”’ 

The small, foxy- 
faced man was George 
Osbaldeston, nicknamed 
the Squire of England. 
That was the proud 
title given to Osbaldeston in the days when 
Wellington, as Prime Minister, was called, simply, 
the Duke, and Admiral Rous, the 
greatest benefactor the Turf ever 
had, was called the Admiral. 

George Osbaldeston was one 
of the most remarkable men 
England has ever produced. His 
fame rests entirely on his sport- 
ing exploits, which were unique. 
He was born in 1786 and died at 
the age of 80, within the memory 
of a few men now living. He wasa 
superman to our fathers and an 


e 


1.— GEORGE 


idol to our grandfathers. Why? 
Because he was the greatest 


Master of Hounds and the most 
daring cross-country rider in all 
England, a dead shot, a superb 
boxer, one» of the six best 
cricketers in England, an un- 
beatable oarsman, a champion 
at royal tennis, utterly fearless 
and of perfect manners. He 
was, in fine, the beaw ideal of 
an English country gentleman. 
Had he left the Turf alone he 
might have died a rich man. 
Instead, he squandered his vast 
estates of Hutton Bushell and 
Ebberston, which ran to between 
20,000 and 30,000 acres of 
Yorkshire. 

As a shot he was superb. 
He once killed a_ hundred 
pheasants with a hundred shots 
on Sir Richard Sutton’s land at 
Lyntord in Norfolk. In Scotland 
he bagged 97 grouse with 97 
shots. On another occasion he 
lkalled 40 partridges with 40 shots. 
this, mark you, with 
muzzle-loading guns using black 
powder, the heavy smoke from 


OSBALDESTON, THE CELEBRATED 
CENTURY SPORTSMAN NICKNAMED THE SQUIRE OF 
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the first shot of which hung on the air like a 
pall. It was almost impossible to fire a second 


barrel if you missed with the first. Shooting 
was ten times more difficult than it 3 
to-day. 


Yet the Squire could put ten bullets through 
the ace of diamonds with a muzzle-loading 
duelling pistol at 30 yards. Do you wonder that 
the bloods thought thrice before they picked a 
quarrel with this little five-foot-six-inch game- 
cock, who could knock a man down or put a 
bullet through his head with equal ease? 

Coursing, coaching, cock-fighting, badger” 
baiting and boxing were all among the hobbies! 
of this incredible man, whose like England had! 
never seen before, and will probably never see- 
again. It is enough that he became Master of 
the Quorn and left a record unequalled in the™ 
history of fox-hunting. 

The Squire betted on most things, but he- 
never laid against his own horses and he nevel 
hedged unless it was absolutely necessary. Had 
he betted less like a gentleman and more like a_ 
protessional backer he might have saved his’ 
fortune. 

A bet with Lord George Bentinck over a- 
race at Heaton Park, won by the Squire on his~ 
own horse, Rush, led to the duel at Wormwood — 
Scrubs on that misty dawn of 1836. The full” 
truth will never be known about the race, the- 
row or the duel. Osbaldeston said: ‘‘I went up 
to Lord George at Newmarket and said: ‘My 
lord, I believe you owe me £200 which you lost 
to me on the Cup at Heaton Park.’ He stared 
at me, and answered: ‘I wonder you have the 
impudence and the assurance to ask me for that 
money. A greater robbery was never committed ~ 
by any man on the public; and the Jockey Club 
think so too; and I havea great mind not to pay 
you at all.’” 

Osbaldeston promptly challenged Lord 
George to a duel. Since he was not likely to miss 
with a pistol at 12 paces, it looked as though — 
Lord George’s number was up. = 
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.—OSBALDESTON (second from the right) QUT WITH THE QUORN, OF WHICH HE WAS MASTER FROM 1817 TO 1821 AND FROM 


Sir Vincent Cotton, Bart., of Madingley 

all, near Cambridge, lent the Squire a pair of 

“anton duelling pistols. A Mr. Humphrey was 

»cond for him and Colonel Anson second for Lord 

eorge. Both seconds did their utmost to effect 

reconciliation. Lord George refused to 

ologise. The Squire said that, if he did not, 

© would meet him at Tattersalls and pull his 
se. 

What happened after Lord George fired his 
istol wide on that cold morning in a wet field 
Wormwood Scrubs with the ploughboy sing- 

g on the other side of the hedge is told in 
sbaldeston’s own words: 

“Lord George Bentinck shot at me before 
could turn to see where he was. Knowing that 
is pistol was discharged I did not entertain 
ich deadly enmity towards him as to take 
chiberate aim at him, and fired my pistol off 
uite wide. Even if I had been so disposed I 
ould not have shot him, because I am perfectly 
onvinced from the trifling sound and the 
ensation when the pistol exploded that there 
vas no ball in it.” 

The late Viscount Chaplin, ‘‘the Squire of 
slankney,’’ afterwards had a long talk with 
seorge Payne, Osbaldeston’s most intimate 
riend, who had begged him to drop the 
yhallenge. 

Osbaldeston replied: “It’s no good, George: 
‘e said it was a damned robbery, and as sure as 
ou stand there I'll shoot the beggar 
Head.”’ 
Payne answered: “‘ You know Bentinck was 
ight. It was a damned robbery. If you kill 
,ord George to-morrow there will not be a 
ingle gentleman in England who will ever speak 
© you again.”’ He said to Lord Chaplin: 
Osbaldeston looked at me and turned and left 
ne without a word. Later on that morning he 
nissed Bentinck.” 
; The childish misunderstanding between 
hese two good sportsmen blew over and they 
yecame good friends again. Indeed, the Squire 
ode one of Lord George’s horses for him in a 
ace Seven years after the duel. ‘ 
Perhaps Osbaldeston’s main claim to fame 
vas his amazing ride of 200 miles against time 
the Houghton Meeting at Newmarket in 
November, 1831. He was then 45. 
Ridsdale, the famous betting man, had 
»acked himself to ride from London to York in 
inder ten hours. The Squire said he could do it 
asily himself. General Charritié immediately 
‘natched him for a thousand guineas. 
The match came off on the Round Course. 
)sbaldeston rode 27 horses, using several two 
yt three times. He changed horses every four 
niles, but did not stop for bite or sup until he 
1ad covered 120 miles. 
A black horse nearly threw him off. An- 
»ther vicious brute, called [key Solomon, bolted 
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1823 TO 1827. A painting by J. E. Ferneley 
into a plantation, where the Squire threw him- 
self off. Otherwise he would have been brained 
by a tree. 

At the end of the 120 miles he stopped for 
eight minutes and ‘“‘ate and drank as much as 
Icould.”’” Then he remounted. He was riding at 
full gallop all the time, changing horses every 
four miles and doing it with one leg, which had 
been broken some years before, so terribly 
maimed that his boot had to be laced up at the 
side. In spite of this, he finished the 200-mile 
ride of 50 four-mile heats in less than eight 
hours, forty-two minutes. 

He pretty well equalled this record in 
Northamptonshire. Hounds hunted their fox 
for 25 miles. The Squire then hacked back to 
Northampton, changed, mounted his horse and 
rode to Cambridge, changing hacks on the road. 
He danced all night, had breakfast and hacked 
back to a meet at Sulby 60 miles away. He 
hunted all day and rode back to Northampton— 
thus covering about 204 miles in 36 hours with- 
out a minute’s sleep. 

When he was 67 he played billiards all night 
at the Rutland Arms at Newmarket three nights 
running. He went racing each day and returned 
to London at midnight on the fourth day. He 
did not sleep a wink the whole of the time or 
even lie down. That is only one example of his 
incredible endurance. 


4.—THE SQUIRE ON TRANBY DURING 
AT NEWMARKET IN 1831. 


When his famous match against time at 
Newmarket was belittled by certain people, he 
challenged “‘any man in the world, of any age, 
weighing or carrying my weight, to ride any dis- 
tance he prefers from 200 to 500 miles for 
£20,000; but if he will ride only 200 or 250 miles 
I will ride for £10,000.” Nobody took 
him up. 

But for his wife he would have ended in 
poverty. He spent his 79th year at Brighton, 
or at home at 2, Grove-road, St. John’s 
Wood, where, clad in his dressing-gown, he 
sat writing his memoirs, at his elbow a tall 
Venetian decanter of brandy from which he 
would take an occasional sip. Every now and 
then he shouted: “‘Mrs. O!’’ when some detail 
had escaped his memory. 

Each night, after dinner, his wife gave him 
one sovereign only. Off he went to the 
Portland Club to play billiards and make 
small bets. ‘‘But he never brought a farthing 
home.” 

He died on August 1, 1866, in his 81st year 
and is buried in the old part of Highgate 
Cemetery—a high-souled English sportsman of 
the old school. 

1, 


Illustrations : 3 and 4 from Squire 


Osbaldeston, his Autobiography (John Lane, the 
Bodley Head) ; 2, National Portrait Gallery. 
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SAXIFRAGA BURSERIANA GLORIA, 


F I wanted to convince a doubter that rock 
plants are really worth growing, I would 
make him a present of a few cushion saxi- 

frages. I can think of nothing more likely to 
convert him to my way of thinking, for these 
saxifrages have all the virtues and no vices at 
all that I have been able to discover. They 
would be supremely lovely at any time of the 
year, but are all the more so in February and 
March when they have so little competition. 
All are quite easy to grow, some so easy that 
they might almost rank alongside those rock- 
garden diehards, the aubrietias and stonecrops. 
And though they will in time make spreading 
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PRIMULA 


TO GROW IN AN ALPINE FRAME 


A DELIGHTFUL 


ALLIONII, WHICH HOLDS ITS 
OR 
UNDISTINGUISHED FAMILY. 


hummocks of tiny-pointed leaves, they are never 
a danger to any other plant in the garden. 
Nowadays the nurseryman’s lists are full of 
the names of hybrid cushion saxifrages, and 
very delightful some of them are with their fine, 
apple-blossom flowers so freely produced that 
they often cover the plant completely. But 
though I have nothing but admiration for 
Cranbourne, His Majesty, Arco-valleyi, Jen- 
kinsae and the rest, I still retain my highest 
praise for that wonder of the Dolomites, 
Saxifvaga burseriana. It may not be quite as 
solid with flower as some others, but it has an air 
of breeding which seems to be peculiar to wildings 


HOUSE. (Right) 


It makes 


DRABA 


CUSHION-FORMING PLANT THAT FLOWERS IN EARLY SPRING: 


and is rarely found in crossbred plants. The? 
flowers are large and beautifully formed, snowy” 
white with red stalks that add the final touch of) 
rightness. It has many variations, though none” 
strays far from the norm of the species “and alll 
are acceptable. But if I were asked to single out” 
one above all others it would be that known in) 
gardens as Gloria, and I would choose it for they 
extra solidity of its flowers and the robustness§ 
of its constitution. 

Another charming alpine that is now be) 
ginning to open its flowers is Primula allionti, 
a plant which resembles the cushion saxifrages’ 
in making close hummocks of growth and? 


ROSE-PINK FLOWERS CLOSE TO ITS LEAVES AND IS AN EXCELLENT PLANT. 
POLY TRICHA, 


tight cushions of leaves smothered in tiny pale yellow flowers p 


A CHOICE MEMBER OF A RATHER 


we 
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Norfolk—not by any means the best of counties for 
alpine plants. 

A plant that has already been rejoicing gardeners 
for some weeks and is so easy to grow that it must be 
almost impossible to killit, except deliberately, is Anemone 
blanda. It closely resembles the Apennine anemone, with 
similar ferny leaves and narrow-petalled flowers, but it 
is even more desirable because of its greater refinement 
of form and habit. In addition to the common blue 
variety, there is a charming variant named A. blanda 
scythinica which is blue within but nearly white on the 
reverse of its pet tals. 

All the miniature daffodils are good rock plants, none 
more so than the hoop- petticoat daffodil in its various 
forms. Here again is an easy plant—so easy that in the 
Royal Horticultural Society's gardens at Ww isley it fills 
a whole meadow below the rock garden and is as happy 
in the grass as any giant trumpet. For this kind of rough 
treatment it is the type plant, Narcissus bulbocodium 
itself, that should be obtained. The even more tiny and 
exquisite form known as N. bulbocodium monophyllus 
should be reserved for the most select part of the rock 
garden or, better still, be given a pan in the alpine house 
where its pure white, widely flared flowers can be seen 
and enjoyed to better advantage. 


WRINACEA PUNGENS, SUGGESTING 
v1 PYGMY GORSE BUSH AND HAVING 
JAVENDER-BLUE FLOWERS. Tit is 
‘xtremely — spiny. (Right) ANEMONE 
BLANDA, WITH BLUE FLOWERS 
WW HICH ARE WHITE ON THE REVERSE 
f IN THE VARIETY SCYTHINICA 


yxeeping its flowers close to them, but differs in 
B cing a deal more tricky to grow well. Farrer, 
)\vho considered this the jewel of jewels among 
“furopean rock primulas, did not agree with the 
SE neral verdict that this plant takes a bit of 
imanagement, describing it as perfectly easy on 
‘ithe cliff in his garden at Ingleborough. But no 
loubt on that exposed Yorkshire site the primula 
enjoyed conditions far more similar to those of 
its native mountains than are to be found in 
most of our rock gardens, and a great many 


tent, and probably very well advised, to growit in 
a pan of gritty soil in an alpine house or frame. 
( Primula allionii is also a variable plant, 
Hand not all forms are of equal beauty. But most 
Snurseries have long since solved the problem of 
selection, so that it is really only if plants are 
veing collected in the wild that the warning is 
| necessary to search out those with clear, rose- 
pink flowers of good size, form and texture. Of 
Jcourse Primula allionii is by no means the only 
alpine primrose to flower in early spring. The 
yale lavender P. edgeworthvi, once known ,as 
P. wintert, will flower very early in a sheltered 
jlace, and is soon followed by P. marginata, 
also lavender or soft blue, but with stouter, 
ess mealy leaves and longer flower stalks. 
'But for sheer colour there is nothing to 
surpass P. vosea, which somehow contrives to be 
coloured rose of an aggressive brilliance, without 
yeing in the least vulgar. It flowers before the 
eaves appear, is only an inch or so high and is 
a plant for damp but not shady places. 

By and large, the drabas are not an exciting 
lot and some are positively dowdy, but there are 
notable exceptions and a few real jewels in this 
large and confusing genus. One such is the 
\rmenian Dyraba polytricha, a close tuffet of 
narrow leaves smothered in spring by the soft 
yellow flowers, very small, like those of nearly 
ul drabas, but more than making up in num- 
bers what they lack in size. This is another 
plant for the alpine house or frame rather than 
for the ordinary rock garden, a precaution which 
also applies to the equally beautiful white- 
flowered Draba dedeana, from Spain. 

A delightful and interesting plant that 
never fails to evoke comment is Evinacea 
pungens. Be wary of handling it in too familiar 
a manner, because it is as heavily armed with 
spines as @ gorse bush. Indeed, a gorse bush, 
reduced to a scale of inches in place of feet and 
with lavender in place of yellow flowers, is what 
this uncommon little plant looks like. It is 
another native of Spain, a sun lover and slow in 
growth, though eventually it is capable of making 
abushlet a couple of feet across. Itis quite hardy 
and I have seen it thriving on a very simply 


NARCISSUS BULBOCODIUM MONOPHYLLUS, SMALLEST AND LOVELIEST 
constructed rock garden in a cold part of OF THE HOOP-PETTICOAT DAFFODILS. The flowers are white 
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DAY GUNBY s PATENT FURNITURE 


y G. BERNARD HUGHES 


1 and -PEMBROKE TABLE MADE 


NGENIOUS patent furniture was a craze 

much in keeping with the mood of the 1790s 

and early Regency years. Fine, careful 
craftsmanship still ensured a reasonable pros- 
pect of success to arrangements of springs and 
pulleys, and their seeming complexity had a 
strong appeal to a middle-income public rejoic- 
ing with understandable extravagance in the 
comparatively recent development of large- 
scale manufacture and its accompanying sales- 
manship techniques. Even to-day some of these 
old devices are to be found in excellent order, 
not as exotic pieces for stately homes, but as 
ordinary working furniture and, as such, pos- 
sessing a peculiar appeal. 

Owners of such ingenious creations have 
seldom, if ever, heard of Day Gunby, a carpenter 
of Cross-street, Hatton Garden, and he has 
remained unnoticed by writers on English 
furniture and its craftsmen. Yet the circum- 
stances surrounding this obscure individual are 
worthy of note among the somewhat scanty 
records of English furniture-making. ; 

At this period of their heyday 
dual-purpose and folding furniture of 
every kind tended to be described by 
its salesmen as “‘patent’’ articles. To 
mention only one example, Thomas 
Butler, a cabinet-maker of Catherine- 


street, Strand, described himself as 
a “Manufacturer of Patent Articles 
to the Wing and .Queen, their Royal 


Highnesses the Duke of York, and Prin- 
cesses.’’ But such use of the word patent 
was only colloquial. Only one patent for 
furniture was granted by the Patent 
Office during some twenty years around 
1800. This is understandable enough 
when it is appreciated that the cost of 
I4 years’ protection at that time was 
approximately £3800, which would be 
more than ten times that amount in 
present-day terms. But this makes it 
the more remarkable that the sole 
patentee was the obscure carpenter, Day 
Gunby. 

Research has filled in details of this 
interesting patent (number 2248, dated 
August 4, 1798), here set down for the 
first time, together with identification of 
two pieces of furniture made to Gunby’s —3.— 
design, which in turn may lead to 


ABOUT 


By a system of weights and pulleys drawers and pigeon-holes 


BRASS NAME-PLATE 
THE 


1800 BY THE 


further discoveries. Gunby’s patent was speci- 
fically for “Entire New Weights, Bolts and 
Springs’’ which would operate and improve 
parts of such furniture as “all kinds of Writing 
and Reading Desks, Tables, Chairs, Stools, 
Tambour Frames, Library Steps, Bedsteads and 
various other Articles.’’ The working drawings 
that accompanied Gunby’s patent specification 
refer principally to the kind of pigeon-holed 
desk then in particular demand. 

What distinguished Gunby’s design from 
earlier patterns such as Sheraton’s harlequin 
table was the fact that a large-scale furniture 
firm saw fit to acquire the right to apply the 
Gunby mechanism. This was the important 
firm launched by the celebrated cabinet-maker, 
George Seddon, in Aldersgate-street and then 
trading as Seddon, Sons and Shackleton, with 
show-rooms in Dover-street. This firm pre- 
sumably either bought or licensed the invention 
and it is the name of Seddon, together with the 
word “ Patent’’ and a numeral indicating manu- 
facturing sequence, that is found on the 


TABLE ILLUSTRATED ABOVE 


WITH NUMBER INSIDE 


FIRM OF SEDDON TO PATENTED DESIGNS BY DAY GUNBY. 
(left) or a reading-desk (right) could be raised to a required height 


hand-engraved brass name-plates that dis- 
tinguish identified examples of Gunby’s inven- 
tion (Fig. 3). 

Gunby laid emphasis on the fact that the 
rising section of drawers and pigeon-holes in his 
desk or table could be operated at a touch and 
raised to precisely any required height, and also 
that, if required, it could be secured in the 
closed position so that the table could be 
inverted without disturbing it and could, 
indeed, be operated as easily as a well-hung 
sash window. 

The desk illustrated was intended to be 
carried out in mahogany, with a sham drawer 
running the length of one side of the frame and 
ornamented with brass handles. Thin panels 
running from front to back fill the space 
between each pair of square legs, and it is inside 
these cavities that flat, heavy. lead weights rise 
and fall as required. Thus the box of pigeon- 
holes and the reading-desk in front of them are 
held in suspension. When the central cord of 
catgut is pulled this action disengages two bolts 
at the rear, causing the “box of pigeon- 
holes and drawers to rise; they may later 
be returned by pressing down with the 
hand and then they automatically lock, so 
thata flat tableis obtained. On the pulling 


desk with two drawers and candlestick 
rests rises into position. The sliding legs 
of the reading-desk are of hard wood, 


them. The patent specification refers 
to them also in brass. The table measures 
2 ft. 6 ins. in height, with the pigeon- 
holes adding another 9 ins.; the depth 
is 2 ft. 9} ins. and the width, with the 
flaps open, 4 ft. 3? ins. 

The drawings illustrating Gunby’s 
patent specification include an example 
applied to an armchair. The seat could 
be raised to any desired height by pulling 
upwards on the arms; a ratchet mechan- 
ism caused it to be held firmly in any 
desired position. By pulling forward a 


rail, one could adjust the seat to any 
of upholstery fabric concealed the 


mechanism. Such chairs were used by 
organists and pianists. 


of one of the two other cords a readiNg- — 


with racks made by cutting notches in ~ 


trigger mechanism beneath the front 


lower position, or close it. A concertina_ 


Another of Gunby’s drawings 
Illustrates a capacious knee-hole 
lesk with a column of three 
rawers on each side. By opera- 
ming a cord, or a small brass 
igger fixed into the top of the 
knee-hole, various levers and 
prings were brought into use and 
. box containing a double row of 
ngeon-holes rose at the back. The 
iser had only to release the trigger 
wx cord for the bolts to slip back 
into position. Another cord or 
rigger caused the front of the 
klesk to rise and become a sloping 
‘eading-desk. The cords and 
triggers might, of course, be 
placed elsewhere. 
Gunby did not anticipate that 
his furniture would be made in a 
lavishly expensive manner, al- 
though a_ writing-table labelled 
number 45 (Fig. 4) by Seddon 
possesses various manufacturing 
refinements such as stringing inlay 
‘jin the mahogany of the essentially 
jstraight leg panelling. Gunby’s 
patent calls for common wood and 
waggests construction ‘‘with plates 
and screws as a common piece of 
furniture rather than with mortice 
and tenon.’ The mechanism, 
though simple, is so distributed in 
many pieces that considerable dis- 
mantling would be needed in the 
event of accident, such as the 
breaking of the catgut cord, for 
instance, with its resultant loss of 
the lead weight within one of the 
side panels. It was possibly for 
this reason that Gunby’s patent 
failed to achieve any great popu- 
larity. 
Illustrations; 1-3, Drury and 

Drury; 4, Pratt and Sons. 


WAS fishing the Conway, a river which rises 

and falls very quickly. During this particular 

visit the river was in spate every morning 
owing tosome hours of heavy thunder rain during 
the night. The river would fall rapidly during 
the forenoon and by early afternoon the height 
} of a number of pools would be just right for fly- 
fishing; but at about 3 o’clock the air would 
become sultry and thundery, sending all the fish 
) to the bottom, and during the night down would 
}come the heavy thundery rain. So conditions 
} were not exactly ideal! 

None the less, as my fishing holiday was a 
brief one, I wasn’t going to allow my optimism 
to be damped. On the afternoon in question 
I could only persuade one other enthusiast to 
join me and he was pinning his faith on spinning 
a bait. On our way to the river I asked him 
where he proposed to start; I chose the next 
pool below him where I had been successful with 
a fly only the day before. 

I knew every lie in my pool, and I also 
_ knew that I always had to wade in pretty far to 
ensure covering the fish. This afternoon not 
only was the water a good eight inches higher 
than it had been on the previous afternoon, but 
I had an adverse breeze to contend with. I rea- 
lised it would mean deep wading for me— 
probably deeper than I cared for. However, 
I had a stout wading stick (which, when not in 
use, I pushed through a ring in my body belt 
and allowed to trail) and the bottom was not 
too full of boulders. 

* oe OK 

I entered the water at my usual place and 
did not take long in wading out to the spot from 
where I normally began casting. I found that 
I could just—but only just—cover the fish; but 
I knew that when I reached the two most hope- 
ful lies lower down, I should have to wade in at 
least another 5 yards. On reaching the first of 
these lies I cautiously felt my way in a little 
further and reached a depth beyond which 
I knew I should not feel comfortable; but the 
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breeze was just making all the difference and 
I saw I was still five yards short of where IT knew 
I must place the fly if I was to fish this le 
properly. 

There was nothing for it but to get in a few 
more yards, and leaning heavily on my wading 
stick I proceeded to do so, moving one foot at a 
time until my left foot came up against what 
seemed to be a fair-sized boulder. Very cau- 
tiously I raised this foot to see whether I could 
step over it or whether I should have to feel my 
way round it; but in so doing I moments wily 
lost my balance and in recovering it 1 must have 
released the grip of my right hand because the 
next thing I saw was my wading stick swirling 
down the river towards the estuary. 

Not until then did I realise how stupid I had 
been in not having a safety lanyard secured to 
my wading stick; nor can I understand how 
I came to relax my grip on it when recovering 
my balance, because the effort to prevent one- 
self from falling usually causes one to tense one’s 
muscles rather than to relax them. However, 
I had escaped a ducking, | was once more stand 
ing firmly on my fect, and all I had to do 
was to get out of the water without the aid of 
a wading stick. But that proved more easily said 
than done, 

Thad no difficulty in unslinging my gaff and 
found that by using the business end as a handle 
I could just touch bottom with the shaft, but 
the shaft had not been constructed to perform 
the duties of a wading stick and was altogether 


‘too weak for that purpose, so I replaced the 


gaff. For the next ten minutes or so I shuffled 
about on my feet hoping to find some way of 
regaining the bank without losing my balance, 
but without success. I was beginning to feel 
rather like St. Paul when he gave the order to 
cast out four anchors and wait for the dawn; 
but unfortunately, in my case, it was a question 
of waiting for nightfall. 

Just then I saw, coming round the bend in the 
river, my brother optimist, who had obviously 
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finished fishing his pool and intended to fish 
mine when it was vacant, | waited until he was 
within hail and then asked him to help mein my 
predicament, — His wis not very en- 
couraging: ‘As I haven't even got body waders 
like you but only these wading trousers, | can't 
get in nearly as far as you.” “TI realise that,’ 
I rephed, “but if you will go a few yards up. 
stream from where | am stuek and east your 
bait well over to the other | ought to be 
able to pick up your line with my gatl as your 


Fesponse 


sicle, 


bait fishes out the cast, and onee | can get 
hold of your line I can use it to steady 
myself,”’ 


He readily agreed and retreated about ten 
yards upstream, His first cast was too short, but 
the next one nearly reached the Opposite bank 
and, provided I could see his almost invisible 
monofilament line in the water, | felt sure of 
being able to get hold of it with my gaff, 
Actually, | need not have bothered as in due 
course his line came to rest against me, and all 
I had to do was to under-run it until | reached 
the bait, which T took off and placed in a position 
of satety, 

* OK 

Still keeping hold of his line, | directed him 
to the pomt on the bank where | had entered 
the water and then, taking several turns of line 
round my right hand, Lasked him to keepasteady 
strain on it by reeling in while T used the taut 
line as a steacdying line, With this assistance 
I was able to make my way step by step towards 
him, very cautiously at first and then a bit 
fi ster as I got into shallower water until | finally 
reached the bank, 

At least he was able to claim that he had 
not had an entirely blank afternoon's sport, and 
perhaps this account may help someone else in 
the future who may find himself in a similar 
predicament, At all events, it may serve to 
underline the folly of neglecting to have some 
method of permanently attaching a wading stick 
to the body. 
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CAN WE AFFORD BOOKMAKERS?  - 


and written about the future of racing in this 
and certainly it is a complex sub 
ject, involving, as it does, moral as well as 
financial considerations, For example, there 
are those who hold—and their views are entitled 
to respeet—that racing is undesirable because it 
encourages gambling; and there are others who, 
though they are not opposed in principle to 
gambling, suspect the Turf of being a hotbed of 
intrigue and trickery and therefore undeserving 
of sympathy, And then again there are those 
who are not interested in racing and who are 
heartily sick of listening to talk about it. But 
if one believes that those who want to gamble 
will always find a medium through which to 
satisfy their inclination, and that any dishonesty 
that may accompany racing is more than com 
pensated by the pleasure that the sport affords 
the general public and the service that it per 
forms by advertising British bloodstock, then 
one is bound to feel concern when it is faced 
with a crisis that threatens its existence, 

The threat to racing is a peculiar one, inas- 
much as, though statistics show that the industry 
is running at a loss of approximately £3 million 


ik recent months a great deal has been said 


country, 


CROWDS ROUND BOOKMAKERS’ 


STANDS AT KEMPTON 
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to a Bill that the Government have promised to 
introduce that aims, among other things, to 
legalise cash betting. But it should be remem- 
bered that this measure is not a Private Mem- 
ber’s Bill designed to further the interests of the 
racing community; instead, it is to be based on 
the findings of the Royal Commission on Bet- 
ting, Lotteries and Gambling, 1949-51, and 
nowhere in their report is there a recommenda- 
tion that any of the revenue obtained from cash 
betting offices should be diverted to racing. 
Moreover, it is no certainty that the Bill will get 
a majority vote in the House of Commons, since 
presumably the Whips will be called off and 
Members will be free to vote according to the 
dictates of their conscience. And in this connec- 
tion two M.P.s have told me that, granted a free 
vote, they would remain silent, “After all,” as 
one of them put it, “you must appreciate that 
I represent a marginal constituency in which 
there is a strong Nonconformist element, and 
I would be sticking my neck out if | were to vote 
in favour of a Bill of this kind, 

“What is more,’ he added as an after- 
thought, “ | have been racing only once in my life. 
It was the Derby, at Epsom, And I loathed it,’ 


e 


e 


r 
“There is no case 


PARK. 


against the course bookmakers on economic grounds, and certainly racing would be less colour- 
ful without their presence ” 


a year, there are more owners than ever before, 
this last being a circumstance that could be 
interpreted by those unfamiliar with the prob- 
lem as a healthy sign, In fact, they would be 
wrong, for im racing, as in other spheres, it is 
quality rather than quantity that counts, and 
the increase in the number of owners is due 
to an influx of neweomers many of whom 
have been attracted to the sport because of the 
opportunities that it affords for betting, Such 
owners are rarely interested in, neither do they 
have the facilities for, breeding; moreover, it 
is a recognised fact that when betting is the 
prime reason for ownership, there is a strong 
incentive to run horses in a manner that is con- 
trary to the best interests of the Turf, Indeed, 
it is probably no exaggeration to say that the 
gradual disappearance e of sporting owner- 
breeders and their replacement by those whose 
ambition is to collect tax-free money by betting 
constitutes the most serious threat to the Turf 
to-day, and that unless steps are taken to tackle 
effectively the present, unsound, financial strue- 

ture of racing, the time may come when the sport 
will degenerate into a cut-throat racket patron- 
ised only by spivs and drones, 

If it is agreed that some form of subsidy is 
needed in order to save racing, and, through 
racing, the bloodstock industry, the question 
arises: Where is the money to come from? 
Some people, it seems, have pinned their hopes 


If, as seems possible, the money—estimated 
at not less than £2 million a year—needed to 
buttress the racing industry is not forthcoming 
as a result of the Betting Bill which is to be 
presented at some undisclosed date in the 
future, then some other source will have to be 
tapped. And the concensus of opinion is that it 
should be the bookmakers. 

Some people go so far as to say that all 
bookmakers should be abolished, That is a bold 
suggestion, and, in my view, a retrograde one, 
The argument is clear enough. It is that if there 
were no bookmakers, the Totalisator would 
enjoy a monopoly; and, as most people are 
aware, the Totalisator, or, rather, the Race- 
course Betting Control Board who control it, 
are a  non-profit-making organisation who 
impose a 10 per cent, levy on all bets, which, 
less expenses, is handed back to racing in 
the form of a direct grant. So far, so good, But 


the argument assumes that course bookmakers 


contribute nothing to racing, whereas, in fact, 
they contribute at least twice as much as the 
Votalisator in admission charges and payment 
for pitches, and this difference more than offsets 
the grant of approximately £500,000 that the 
Votalisator makes to the industry. In short, 
there is no case against the course bookmakers 
on economic grounds, and certainly racing 
would be less colourful without their presence, 

The case against starting-price bookmakers 
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is different, for here are men who contribute 
little towards the sport that brings them 
a living. Some S.P. bookmakers, finding that 
the concensus of opinion is hardening against 
them, have stressed that theirs is a hard living, 
involving intense competition, That may be 
true in some cases. But it is pertinent to quote 
from a letter written by the principal of an old- 
established firm of bookmakers, who, three 
years ago, gave up his race-course business and 
retired to his office, 

“J shall certainly miss going racing and 
meeting so many of the very nice people with= 
whom I have had such pleasant dealings,’ he 
wrote. ‘However, my figures over the post-war 
years have proved to me that race-course bet- 
ting, with the very heavy expenses involved, is 
no longer a paying proposition. Hence my 
decision to cut it out and concentrate on my 
S.P. business, which is much more profitable, 
with two-thirds less cost.” 

Personally, I have no grudge against the 
S.P. bookmaker, who, after all, is pursuing 
a perfectly legitimate business. In any case, 
presumably it would require legislation in order 
to remove him from the scene, since the Jockey 
Club has no jurisdiction over those who sit in 
offices and take bets. On the other band 
S.P. bookmakers are no less dependent on racing ~ 
than their colleagues on the rails, and they ~ 
would do well to appreciate that, unless they are = 
prepared to face their responsibilities, not 
only will every man’s hand be turned against 
them, but there will be a very real danger of 
their being deprived of their livelihood. As it 
is, there is no evidence as yet that they are~ 
unwilling to co-operate. On the contrary, one 
of the most sensible and constructive letters that _ 
I have read in the Press on the subject of the — 
crisis in racing was written by a bookmaker who — 
operates both on and off the course. : 


“Most of the Racing Press,’ he wrote, 
“support the Racehorse Owners’ Association, - 


the Racecourse Owners’ Association, the = 
Thoroughbred Breeders’ Association and the ~ 
Jockey Club in their recommendations .. . to ~ 
the effect that off-the-course betting must in 
some way contribute to the general good of 
racing. This is not to say that all monies forth- 
coming should automatically go to increase ~ 
stakes. The aim must be to get more people to ~ 
go racing, and if admission charges could be 
sizeably reduced this would best start the = 
upward spiral in racing prosperity that will 
eventually benefit every section of the racing” 
industry, including, though less directly, the ~ 
off-the-course bookmakers. 

“The Office bookmakers,” he went on to 
say, ‘‘should put forward immediately a plan | : 
showing how they propose to play their part in 
helping racing financially.” % 

The bookmaker in question, not content 
with appealing to his fellows for assistance, — 
makes pré actical suggestions as to how they — 
might give it. One “proposal is that the tape- — 
machine and “blower” firms might collect — 
money by imposing an additional, agreed charge 
for their services to S.P. offices and clubs, andl 
he suggests that ‘£50 or £100 might suffice to —~ 
provide a considerable capital sum [each year]. 4 

Another suggestion is that all S.P. offices — 
be asked to contribute an agreed sum (say, £10 
or £20) in respect of their premises, plus £5 for 
each exchange telephone—a scheme ‘‘which,”’ he ~ 
thinks, ““might well produce for the benefit of 
racing £2,000,000 of untaxable income.’ | 

It seems to me that either or both of these ~ 
schemes are workable, and they have an added ~ 
merit in that the levy would be borne approxi- 2 
mately in ratio to the size of the organisations 
that subscribe to it. For example, a large — 
S.P. office, equipped with tape-machines, bat- 
teries of telephones and using the full “ blower” 
service, would pay a great deal more than would 
a small business in a provincial town. But the 
important thing is for S.P. offices to make 
tangible suggestions to help, and if and when 
they do there will be an end to the question that ~ 
many racing people are asking, which is: Can 
we afford bookmakers? 
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THE FUTURE OF ARUNDEL CASTLE 


ARUNDEL CASTLE, SUSSEX, SEAT OF THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, EARL MARSHAL AND HEREDITARY MARSHAL OF 


sENGLAND. A private Bill has been lodged at the House of Lords to put the castle in trust as a residence for holders of the office of Earl 


9 


H 
) 
_ 
‘ 
. 


Marshal. ‘This project is discussed in an editorial note on page 3 


THE KEEP, DRAWBRIDGE AND BARBICAN, AND (right) THI GREAT HALT 
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ELTON HALL, HUNTINGDONSHIRE-1 


THE SEAT OF SIR RICHARD PROBY, BT. 


The gatehouse and chapel, built in Henry VII's 

reign, are survivals of the courtyard house of the 

Sapcotes, who preceded the Probys. Sir Thomas 

Proby erected a new wing in 1664-66; this is 

incorporated in the building, which was much 

altered and enlarged in the time of the first and 
third Earls of Carysfort. , 


Py NHE romantic-looking pile that Elton 
Hall presents in the view of it from the 
south-east is the result of an astonish- 

ing series of alterations which this house of 

late medieval origin underwent at intervals 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. The central, 
dominating tower, which was among the last 
i1dditions to be made, successfully gathers 
together the disparate though not discordant 
parts of the building and gives unity to the 
composition, but it has the effect of dwarfing 
the early Tudor gatehouse (right of Fig. 1), 
which was originally the commanding feature 
of the front. This must be seen in isolation 
for it to be able to make the powerful impres- 
sion intended by its builder (Fig. 2). For 
nearly three hundred years Elton has been 
the seat of the Proby family, and it is to 
the Earls of Carysfort and their liking 


2.—THE 


GATEHOUSE 


BY SIR JOHN 


for 


— 


1.—THE SOUTH-EAST FRONT FROM 


picturesque architecture that the present 
appearance of the house is due; but the 
gatehouse and the battlemented building to 
the left of it, originally the chapel, take us 


WITH MACHICOLATED BATTLEMENTS PROBABLY BUILT 
SAPCOTE IN HENRY VII’S REIGN 


y ARTHUR OSWALD 


THE GARDEN 


back to the Sapcotes, who held the manor 
in the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Elton, lying in the north-west corner of 
Huntingdonshire, belongs geographically to 
the Nene V alley, to that part of it where the 
river is still bound on a northward course 
before making its great loop at Wansford and 
entering the broad Fenland plain. Village 
and park both look westward into Northamp- 
tonshire, and the Hall, at the extreme south 
end of the parish, has the county boundary 
running along its garden front and actually 
separating the house from the stables, which 
stand in the other county. Coming from 
Peterborough, you cross the Great North 
Road at right angles between Alwalton and 
Chesterton and reach the upper part of the 
village—Over End, as it is called—some three 
miles beyond. The road then turns south- 
ward for a stretch, passing the church on the 
right and soon afterwards arriving at the 
gates of the Hall on the same side. An avenue 
of limes leads directly to the entrance in the” 
north-east front of the wing (Fig. 4), which 
with the main block gives the house an L 
shape. Continuing on its way to Oundle, the 
road descends to the floor of the v alley, skirt- 
ing the park as it does so and bringing into 
view the long garden front at which we have 
already taken a first glance. The south-west 
front (Fig. 9), looks out over a lawn down the 
gently sloping park to the elms by the river. 
From thelington in the 10th century” 
the name of the place g gradually got shortened ~ 
through Aylington to Ay Iton” and finally ~ 
Elton. Sir Thomas Proby, 


Se ee), 


| 
: 


ant riieiety einnaibieianeianmctntinitiiaa means 


after he had | 


acquired the manor in 1664, still sometimes 


wrote “‘Aylton”’ 


in his account book. From ~™ 


before the Conquest the manor had belonged © | 


to the Abbey of Ramsey, which possessed it 


until the Dissolution, when it passed to the ™| 
But at the south end of the parish] 


Crown. 
there was the Hall Fee, which originated in 
a hide of land held of the abbot by a family 
taking its name from the place. 


a succession of Johns of that surname con- 


tinued until 1410. From 1429 to 1447 William ~ 


Wolston was the tenant, but by 1451 he had 
been succeeded by Richard Sapcote. In the 
church, above the middle pillar of the south 
arcade, there is a shield carved with the arms 
of Sapcote impaling Wolston and an inscrip- 
tion “Syr Richard Sapcote Knyght.” 


is possible that there was a continuous desce 
in the female line from the de Aylingtons. 


The de™ 
Aylingtons appear in the 12th century and 


It — 
would appear, therefore, that Sir Richard” 
married the heiress of his predecessor, and it) 


=) 
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Sapcote is a village in Leicestershire, 
| ear Hinckley, where the family probably 
‘riginated. Sir Richard was sheriff of the two 
jounties of Cambridge and Huntingdon in 
470. Leland describes him as ‘‘the settar up 
“> f his familie in Huntendune-shire”’ and states 
j#hat he was buried at Fotheringhay in 1477. 
‘bout three years later his son and successor, 
“yir John Sapcote, married Elizabeth, widow 
“3{ Fulk Bourchier, Lord Fitzwarin. She was 
ine of the four sisters and eventual co-heirs 
f Lord Dinham, last of the senior line of an 
neient Devon family, who became Lord 
‘reasurer under Henry VII and died in 1501, 
jiree weeks after his brother-in-law. Sir John 
pceote, who had executed various com- 
ussions in Devon and Cornwall, made his 
‘ill at Tawstock, near Barnstaple, the home 
{ his wife’s first husband, and directed that 
e should be buried in the abbey church of 
artland, which Lord Dinham’s ancestors 
ad founded, away on the Atlantic coast. 
\fter giving instructions about the disposal 
f his plate at his “Manor place at Alyngton 
i the Countie of Huntyngdon, ” he willed 
hat his wife should “se and cause that my 
“jhapell at my said place of Alyngton be 
nysshed and ended according to the werke 
here begonne.’’ It was only in 1495 that the 
Vall Fee was first described as a manor. 
| The second Sir Richard Sapcote, son and 
“juccessor of Sir John, died in 1543 and was 
puried at Fotheringhay, near his grandfather. 
fis son Robert was the first of the line to be 
puried at Elton. He died in 1601, leaving a 
laughter Eleanor, who had married a cousin, 
“}fenry Sapcote, of Bracebridge, Lincolnshire. 
"rom 1617, when the Hall manor was sold to 
sir Nicholas Rich, until 1664, when it be- 
“jonged to Sir Thomas Proby, its history is 
“pbscure. Sir Thomas had married Frances 
~otton, whose father, Sir Thomas Cotton of 
-onington, had purchased the principal 
“manor in 1633. This seems to have been 
‘yiven to Sir Thomas Proby as his wife’s 
marriage portion. The Hall was evidently in 
. derelict or ruinous condition. Sir Thomas 
>ulled part of it down, but he preserved the 
zatehouse and chapel and built a wing, really 
“h new house in itself, at right angles to the 
“phapel, as shown in a drawing made by the 
“bucks about 1730 (Fig. 3). 

No doubt, the’ de Aylingtons had a 
noated house on the site before the arrival of 
“the Sapcotes. The moat ran below the walls 
bf the garden front, where there is soft, made 
zround, and the gatehouse shows that the 
yriginal entrance was on this side. For 
simplicity it will be assumed from now on 
hat the fronts of the house face the cardinal 
soints and that the garden front looks south 
nstead of south-east. The gatehouse will 
nave led into a courtyard, with the hall, 


a 
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§.—THE HOUSE ABOUT 1730, SHOWING THE CHAPEL INDEPENDENT OF 
AND SIR THOMAS PROBY’S BUILDING 
Samuel and Nathaniel Buck in the Bodleian (Gough Collection, Maps 25, fol. 23) 


Phin 
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THE 


drawing by 


(1664-66). A 


presumably, on the opposite side and, perhaps, 
the private apartments on the west, where 
Sir Thomas Proby erected his new building, 
and the kitchen and offices on the east, 
astride the present approach. The hall may 
have been rebuilt by the first Sir Richard 
Sapcote. The only definite evidence of date is 


4.—FROM THE NORTH-EAST (compare Fig. 


entrance was remodelled in 1856-60 from designs by Henry 


5._THE VIEW FROM THE 
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BATTLEMENTS OF 


for the chapel, which, as we have seen, was 
left unfinished by Sir John when he died 


early in 1501. Camden in his Britannia singles 
out for mention the “private Chappell of 
singular workemanship and most artificial! 
glasse windowes, erected by Lady Elizabeth 
Dinham the widow of Baron Fitz-warin, 
married into the said Family.’”’ Many of the 
armorials in the windows of the chapel and 
parlour, recording Sapcote, Dinham and other 
matches, were tricked by the Heralds when 
they made their visitation in 1613, 

The gatehouse has been somewhat dis 
torted in the Bucks’ view, but they show that 
there was a gap between it and the chapel. 
Probably no more than a wall or fence facing 
the moat connected them. The gatehouse is 
usually dated as 15th century, but it has the 
square-headed windows with uncusped lights 
that seldom occur before 1500 and the two 
vaulted bays of the entrance have ribs with- 
out bosses at the intersections similar to 
those in the undereroft of the chapel (Fig. 8). 
In spite of the deterrent appearance of the 
machicolated parapet and battlements, recal 
ling those of 14th-century structures, the 
details are all suggestive of early Tudor work, 
and the inference is that this imposins 


g gate- 
tower was built about the same time as the 


3). The 


right containing the 
Ashton 


wing on the 


LOOKING 


THE GATEHOUSE, 


SOUTH-WEST OVER THE ROOF OF THE FORMER CHAPEL 
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chapel or only a little before it. 
The entrance arch and the one at 
the rear (Fig. 6) are both four- 
centred. There is a groove for a 
portcullis in the outer arch. In 
the stage above, blocked loop 
holes flank the square-headed 
window and over it there is a 
panel carved with the Sapcote 
arms (sable three dovecotes 
argent), their goat’s head crest 
and motto (Fig. 7). The shield, in 
late medieval fashion, hangs 
askew, in fact almost on its side. 
No one has succeeded in de- 
cyphering the motto, apparently 
in Norman French. Possibly Sir 
John Sapcote’s experience of the 
Cornish rising of 1497 impelled 
him to build this great tower, 
which could have been defended 
against armed raiders sighted 
from the watch turret. But the 
machicolations may have been as 
much for show as for strength. 
Thornbury Castle, which the 
Duke of Buckingham began to 
build in 1511 and was only half 
finished at the time of his exe- 
cution eleven years later, was 
given machicolated towers that 
can only have been for feudal 
parade. 

From the battlements of the gatehouse 
one can look down on the roof of the chapel, 
which now has a double ridge (Fig. 5). Below 
the parapet the hoodmould of the east 
window is discernible. The Bucks’ drawing 
shows this window already blocked. In the 
north wall there were three Perpendicular 
windows of three lights, but in 1860 they 
were concealed by the addition then made 
containing a new dining-room with kitchen 
under it, although three similar windows 
lighting the dining-room recall those that were 
lost to view (Fig. 4). The pinnacles above the 
diagonal buttresses may have been restored 
by Sir Thomas Proby, but the battlements 
are probably original or at least of the original 
pattern. 

In the plan (Fig. 10) it will be seen 
that on the south side of the undercroft there 
is a square projection, which. was entered 


THE 


8.—THE PRESENT CHAPEL IN THE WESTERN HALF OF 
UNDERCROFT, CIRCA 1500 
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6.—THE NORTH SIDE OF THE GATEHOUSE. 
GATEHOUSE, SHOWING THE 


PANEL 


from the second bay from the west. This has 
a ribbed stone roof and is contemporary with 
the chapel; it leads one to suppose that the 
chapel above also had a projection with a 
window in each of its sides. About 1760 the 
chapel was turned into a drawing-room and 
it would seem that the wide bay with canted 
sides was formed then and that much of the 
original masonry was re-used. In order to 
make the bay central it was necessary to 
extend the square projection a few feet to the 
east. The windows were deprived of their 
hoodmoulds and tracery. It should be said 
that the light scars above the windows do not 
indicate re-setting of stonework but are due 
to box sun-blinds that were formerly fixed 
above the arches. Sir Richard and Lady 
Proby have formed a chapel in the western 
half of the vaulted undercroft (Fig. 8), so re- 
storing part of the building to its original use. 

In the Bucks’ drawing an L-shaped link 


THE VAULTED 
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(Right) 7.—DETAIL OF THE SOUTH FACE OF 
CARVED WITH THE 
AND MOTTO 


SAPCOTE ARMS, CREST! 


Sir Thomas Proby’s new building at the point 
where the tower now rises. It gives the 
impression of being medieval (with later 
window insertions). The upper floor probably 
gave access to the gallery described by 
Bridges which was probably at the west end 
of the chapel. Sir Thomas Proby’s account 
book shows that he was engaged in building 
from 1664 to 1666. The family stayed at 
Pommeton while the work was going on but 
were able to move into the house on March 15, 
1666. The entries in the account book are 
not very informative. There are many refer- 
ences to ‘“‘the Building Book,’ which would 
have contained the detailed items. We find, 
however, that ‘‘the trenches about the Hal” 
were opened in March, 1665, and that slate 
from the house was taken down. Later on 
the sum of £26 17s. 2d. for “taking down 
the old house” is noted as having been 
“accompted” in October, 1665. ; 

Payments to surveyors _ totalling 
£53 15s. 8d. were made in 1664-5, one of oe 


is shown in the angle between the chapel : 


Smith, received £24 in March, 1665, while £5 

was paid to “Mr. John ye Surveyor. It is 

possible that the latter was the “Mr. Johnson: 
Surveyor’ who was paid considerable sums) 

by the executors for work at Yaxley which: 
had been begun by Sir Thomas’s father, Sit? 
Heneage Proby, before his death. There are! 
no Sele for drawings, except for one of” 
10s hillings * ‘to Roe for drawing a c hymny-" 
peice.”’ It is'not clear whether this was for. 
Elton or for Sir Thomas’s house in Pall Mall,” 
since the next ies is: ““To him for my house” 
in Pel mel to end al disputes for his drawing) 
designs for the joyner 01.01.06." Mr. H. M. 
Colvin has noted that one Isaac Rowe madey 
a careful design for a large wardrobe, dated 
1667, which is among the papers at Lamport) 
Hall, and that he also made designs for work 
carried out at Drayton in 1676. He would- 
seem to have been a Northamptonshire man, 
While we are left in doubt whether Rowe, 
Smith or “John” (Johnson?) was the designer” 
of Sir Thomas Proby’s new building, the) 
account book gives the names of the masomil 
(Christopher Chapman) and carpenter 
(Fisher). Stone from Ketton seems to have 
been used, but the vaulted cellars are o 

brick. Day-to-day supervision of the work 
was entrusted to Thomas Sudger, wh 


ppears to have been Sir Thomas’s steward. 
Sir Thomas Proby’s new block, with its 
ipped roof, eaves cornice and upright win- 
ows regularly disposed, was typical of its 
veriod. From the drawing its plan seems to 
Shave been a reversed L with the north end pro- 
Jionged westward as a wing; the vaulted cel- 
‘jars extend only under the eastern rooms in 
Pathe block (Fig. 10), but the thick dividing 
all running north and south may be on the 
gjoundations of the west wall of a destroyed 
iedieval range. It is uncertain when the 
south front was prolonged westward, whether 
“spy Sir Thomas or his brother, John, who 
ucceeded him in 1689 and died in 1710. The 
atter is said to have made additions to the 
\ouse, and he may have been responsible for 
Milling in the angle at the back of Sir Thomas’s 
ruilding, making it two rooms thick through- 
ut and giving it an unbroken front to the 
vest. Their work in this part of the building 
1as been obseured by later alterations. 
After the estate had passed to a cousin, 
illiam Proby, little seems to have been done 
o the house until his grandson, John, suc- 
eeded in 1760. He had married Elizabeth 
“)\llen, an Irish heiress, and in 1752 had been 
reated Lord Carysfort in the peerage of 
reland. His alterations, if they were his and 
‘hot his father’s, were mainly internal and will 
e considered in the second article. His son, 
_§vho succeeded in 1772 and in 1789 was made 
Yarl of Carysfort, reigned for 56 years and 
luring that time was seldom out of the 
_Jpuilder’s hands. He began by consulting John 
Varter, the antiquary and draughtsman of 
uothic buildings, but later on became his own 
‘irchitect. Among the volumes of Carter’s 
‘}lrawings in the British Museum there are 
‘everal sketches of “‘intended works” at Elton 
#lesigned by him in 1791 (Add. MS. 29, 930, 
‘it. 74-79). The proposals were for a Gothic 
‘cloister to connect the gatehouse with the 
‘chapel and for lodge gates with a great Gothic 
‘rch. Sketches of the church and of the coat- 
f-arms on the gatehouse (Add. MS. 29,936, ff. 
101-105) show that he was at Elton again in 
1798. It is possible that he designed the 
ctagon room at the west end of the former 
chapel, now drawing-room, to be illustrated 
ext week, and he may have been responsible 
for the Gothic facing of the south front to 
Wthe left of the chapel, with its pairs of but- 
jtresses and pinnacles (Fig. 1). 
The end of this range has two embattled 
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10.—PLAN OF THE HOUSE AT BASEMENT LEVEL, 
REPRODUCED IN THE ROYAL COMMISSION’S HUNTINGDONSHIRE VOLUME 
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9.—THE SOUTH-WEST FRONT AS REMODELLED IN 1856. On the right the first 


Earl’s castellated towers 


round towers (Fig. 9), which the first Earl 
built between 1812 and 1814, at the same time 
forming a new storey in the roof by lowering 
the floor and ceiling of the two westernmost 
first-floor rooms and raising the stepped 
gable between the pairs of pinnacles on the 
south front. Instead of adopting Carter’s 
suggestion for a cloister between the gate- 
house and the chapel, he filled the gap witha 
two-storey block. The big upper room, now 
the large library, has a Jacobean mullioned 
bay window. This came from the fine house 
in the neighbouring parish of Chesterton, 
which had been built by the Bevilles and 
passed from them to the Drydens. It was 
pulled down in 1807. The west front of Sir 
Thomas Proby’s wing was faced with stucco 
and given a castellated appearance. To save 
expense the battlements and turret tops 
were made of wood and painted to look like 
stone. A porch with a pair of turrets was 
added to the front and the entrance was 
transferred from the east front to this side. 
In addition, a northward extension adorned 
with twin turrets was made, and on the east 
side Sir Thomas Proby’s front was given 
battlements and Gothic labels were applied 
to the windows. The appearance of the house 
after these drastic alterations is recorded in 
drawings made in 1850 by George Clarke, the 
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VARIED FROM THAT 


Northamptonshire schoolmaster who turned 
artist. These are reproduced in the descrip- 
tion of Elton in the Victoria County History. 

Much of this work was undone by the 
third Earl, when he succeeded in 1855. As 
his architect he engaged Henry Ashton, who 
in his younger days had worked under Wyat- 
ville at Windsor. Several of the buildings in 
Victoria-street were designed by him. His 
plans and drawings, dated 1856, show that 
three schemes were considered. In remodel- 
ling the west range the first Earl’s Gothic 
trimmings were removed and a classic style 
was adopted, reverting some distance towards 
the original treatment of Sir Thomas Proby’s 
building, the masonry of which remains on the 
east front, though the architectural details 
are Ashton’s. The north end of the range was 
entirely rebuilt with a projection to the west 
(Fig. 9). The entrance was brought back to 
the east front (Fig. 4), but moved one bay to 
the north of Sir Thomas’s entrance and 
given a porch with columns. The style which 
Ashton used, sometimes called the chateau 
style, though there is little that is French 
about it apart from the mansard roofs, was 
also sometimes employed by William Burn 
and by Waterhouse, whose handling of it was 
much more forceful. Ashton also made the 
Gothic designs for the new dining-room block 
attached to the north side of the chapel. 

Between 1868 and 1872 the fourth Earl 
built the central tower. He also built a 
billiard-room and new kitchen on the east 
side of the gatehouse and added a new yard 
to the early-18th-century stables. His archi- 
tects were H. F. Traylen, of Peterborough, and 
S. Inskip Ladds, of Lutterworth. A Gothic 
tower, which the first Earl had built at the 
south end of Sir Thomas Proby’s range be- 
hind the stepped gable on the left of Fig. 1, 
was removed in 1882 by the fifth Earl. The 
second stepped gable behind the first one and 
the adjoining battlements were then built to 
harmonise. Sir Richard Proby, since he 
succeeded in 1947, has removed a wall that 
concealed the servants’ entrance, thereby 
giving a better view of the gatehouse. 

We have space to make only the barest 
mention of the gardens which form such an 
attractive setting to the house. The knots 
and topiary close to the south front (seen on 
the left of Fig. 5) were planned in the ’nineties 
by Edward Milner. The more distant lay-out 
of terrace, rose garden and bowling-green was 
effected by Colonel Douglas Proby in 1913 
from designs by A. H. Hallam Murray, who 
was also responsible for the fountain pool 
formed on the axis of the gatehouse. 

(To be continued) 
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MOTORING NOTES 


ADVICE ON BUYING A USED CAR 


seeking advice on the purchase of new and 

used cars. In the case of new cars the 
queries are quite easily answered, as long as the 
reader describes his driving style accurately, 
and indicates whether economy of operation or 
sheer performance is the more important, In 
the case of second-hand cars to provide a satis- 
factory answer is far from easy, and my usual 
advice is that the reader should call on the 
services of an engineer from either the Automobile 
Association or the Royal Automobile Club, 
to carry out a thorough inspection. How- 
ever, there are many motorists far from the 
nearest branch of the motoring organisations, 
and because of this, and the fact that an in- 
creasing number of motorists who normally use 
large cars are considering the purchase of smaller 
used cars during the present petrol-rationing 
period, it may be of value if | devote some space 
to describing the principal points to look for 
when one is examining a used car, 

It has to be appreciated from the start that 
the methods of checking a car of high quality 
and a low-priced flow-production car have to 
be different. The former type of car usually has 
a very stout chassis frame, which is unlikely to 
have suffered sufficiently to reduce its strength 
to a dangerous level. With the modern cheaper 
car, which will probably have integral construc- 
tion, only two years of life can in some cireum- 
stances be enough for the backbone of the car 
to become damaged by corrosion, If one is 
offered a car of this type, which one knows has 
been habitually parked in the open at night, 
great care should be taken in examining the 
underside for signs of the metal flaking away 
because of rust. On a car which is much used 
on coastal roads, with the danger of splashing 
up salt water, the risk of corrosion is increased. 


I RECEIVE a number of letters from readers 


Signs of Rust 

Obvious streaks of rust coming from any 
bolts on the underside of the chassis should be 
regarded suspiciously. It might indicate that 
the nut is loose on the bolt, and has been for 
some time, but it might more seriously mean 
that the hole through which the bolt passes has 
become oval in shape, so that even tightening 
the nut will not give complete security. The 
exhaust pipe and the ends of the silencer should 
be examined carefully for bad rusting. The 
joints between adjacent body panels usually 
consist of spot-welding, and are often con- 
cealed by chromium strips. On some cars the 
four wings are separate pressings, and the point 
of attachment is often concealed by plastic 
trimming. This will not prevent moisture from 
lodging in the flange between the wing and the 
body. Even if there is no external sign of rust, 
the flange itself could be partly eaten away. To 
check this the wing should be pulled firmly; 
pronounced movement shows that the flange is 
damaged, If one is thinking of buying a car 
which has been repainted, particular care should 
be used in examining the finish, especially 
around joints and the edges of wings or valances. 
It is possible that while the car has been 
repainted, sufficient care was not taken to 
remove all blemishes caused by rust, and in 
such a case it will only be a matter of time before 
rust once again appears through the paintwork. 


Is Mileage Correctly Stated ? 


Examination of floor mats and pedal 
rubbers, and testing the firmness of the pedals 
themselves will give some indication of whether 
the stated mileage of a used car is correct or 
not, although it must be agreed that consider- 
able experience is required for this to be an 
accurate check, On a car which has passed 
most of its life in town driving there will 
obviously be more wear than on a car used only 
in long-distance driving. On a car fitted with 
loose covers that on the driver’s seat at least 
should be removed to make certain that the 
cover does not conceal damaged upholstery or 
broken seat springs. Repairs of this type can 
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soon involve one in appreciable extra expense. 
It is easy when examining a car to forget 
certain details, and if they are ignored the buyer 
can be faced with some inconvenience, even if 
not expense. It is worth making sure that all 
windows are fully wound up in case a cracked 
glass is concealed; the windscreen wipers 
should be tried; when the car is being demon- 
strated on the road all the instruments should 
be checked for proper working. 


Listening to the Engine 


It is difficult to check for faults under the 
bonnet with full accuracy, but a great deal can 
be done. The radiator should be carefully 
examined for tell-tale streaks of rust, which 
indicate leaks. Most can probably be done by 
the hearing. If the impression when the engine 
is started is of a harsh and rough metallic 
noise one should be suspicious. The fact that 
the engine will tick over smoothly is not in it- 
self an indication of mechanical condition, After 
it has been ticking over for a few minutes the 
throttle should be opened suddenly. If there is 
a slapping noise, avorn pistons or cylinders can 
be suspected, but if on release of the throttle 
again there is a duller noise as the engine slows 
down this would indicate worn connecting rod 
bearings. On the theory that oil is cheaper than 
bearings, many modern overhead-valve engines 
are designed to use more oil than was once 
thought necessary. Because of this the old test 
of watching for blue smoke from the exhaust 
when the engine is started is fallible. It is better 
to watch for a continuous haze of blue when the 
car is running normally. If it is present, worn 
piston rings can be suspected. If, when one is 
trying the car on the road, there is a general 
impression that one is being driven in a 
threshing-machine, general wear and debility 
are the causes. 


Steering and Transmission 

Probably the two most important parts 
mechanically on a used car are the steering and 
the transmission—the latter because it can be 
very expensive to repair. If the steering feels 
equally light, no matter whether the car is being 
driven str light ahead or taken through a corner, 
and there is no noticeable free play at any point 
from lock to lock, it can be regarded as satis- 
factory. If, on the other hand, the steering is 
light in the straight ahead position but heavy 
as the wheel is tur aed. this usually indicates that 
all the ayailable adjustment has been taken up, 
in an effort to make the steering reasonable in 
the straight-ahead position at least. If there is 
any noticeable noise from the back axle, steps 
should be taken to check its cause. If there is 
a hum when the car is being accelerated but not 
when it is being slowed, or vice versa, it indi- 
cates that the crown wheel and pinion are not 
in proper adjustment. A pronounced hum when 
the engine is driving and on the over-run is 
a sure sign of wear. Should one gear be notice- 
ably noisier than the others, it is possible that 
the gear wheels concerned have been damaged. 

If one is buying a used car direct from the 
owner and not from a dealer some guide as to 
the life the car has had can be obtained from 
examining the tool kit and the general condition 
of the luggage boot and cubby holes. If theowner 
is a careless and slovenly motorist this will often 
be obvious. If one is buying from a dealer, it is 
worth checking that the tyres and battery fitted 
to the car are of the same make and quality 
as those normally fitted by the manufacturers. 
Should this not be so, it might indicate, in some 
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IN THE LULL 


IIe tossed boughs thrash thety tethered wings, 
The gale blows blusteringly, the vain 
Has fallen and will fall again; 
But in the lull a robin sings 
Of springs gone by and future springs 
J. W. G. HEAVEN 
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cases, that the advertised mileage is inaccurate; 
in any case, if they are of inferior quality, this 
must affect the selling price of the car. 


Points for Resale 


To prevent difficulties when the time comes 
to resell the car, it is as well to make sure that 
all parties concerned mean precisely the same 
thing when describing the car’s age. Because 
difficulties can so easily arise, it is best to avoid 
references to any car as being, for example, 
a 1955 model. It is far better, and more easily. 
understood, to refer to used cars by their date of 
original registration, which can always be easily 
checked from the registration book. If one is 
considering the purchase of a used car more than 
two or three years old, it is wise, after having 
checked the date of original registration, to find 
out from the maker that all spare parts are still 
available. This becomes even more important 
if one is thinking of buying a used model of 
a luxury car, as the cost of servicing the gearbox 
or back axle of such a car can become almost 
prohibitive if the manufacturer has ceased pro- 
duction of spares. 

However convincing the vendor’s enthu- 
siasm for his car may be, it is always wise to 
insist on having a clearly written statement of 
condition attached to the invoice, and it is best 
to have this include a clear statement as to 
model and year, as well as a certification that 
the car has never been involved in a serious 
accident. If there is any doubt in the buyer’s 
mind, I think it is a wise precaution to take 
a careful list of all points on the car requiring 
attention, and then check with the local dealer 
how much it would cost to rectify them all. 
Armed with this figure it might be possible 
to arrive at a truer estimate of the car's 
value. I have in mind such details as replating 
bumpers or door handles, or obtaining a new 
battery. 

It is often difficult for anyone but an 
expert to decide whether the hydraulic dampers 
have finished their useful life. The cost of 
replacing all four dampers—the necessity for 
which might not be realised until the first time 
the car was loaded to capacity with passengers 
and luggage—could easily come to £10. I have 
heard it said that it is best for a private motorist 
to go always to the largest car dealers when he 
is thinking of buying a new car, but I cannot 
agree with this advice. I would suggest that it 
is far better to approach the garage or service 
station with which one normally deals, and give 
them the entire responsibility for finding a suit- 
able car within one’s price limit. Because they 
will be most anxious to retain your custom, 
a more personal interest is likely to be taken in 
finding the best car at the lowest price. 


CARELESS PEDESTRIANS 


OTORISTS who have experienced the irri- 
tation of saving the life of a criminally 
thoughtless pedestrian by a combination of skill 
and anticipation must often have wondered why 
pedestrians were never charged with walking to 
the danger of other road users, or without due care 
and attention. If a recent court decision is any- 
thing to go by, it would appear that magistrates 
are approaching such matters in a more realistic. 
way. In the court to which I refer a pedestrian 
was ordered to pay £26 and costs to a motorist 
into whose car he had run blindly while attempt- 
ing to catch an omnibus. I would like to see it 
more widely publicised, in the hope that it 
might act as a deterrent to those people one 
sees, almost every morning and evening, dash- 
ing in and out of traffic with apparently only 
their ultimate object in mind. I can well 
remember having my enthusiasm for fast driving 
tempered thirty- “five years ago with the advice: 
“Tt is better to be five minutes late 1 in this world, 
than five years early in the next.”’ From my 
experiences in London’s traffic during the work 
ing week, it would seem that only a “few of the 
many thousands of pedestrians have ever had 
similar advice. 
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DOG OF THE ARCTIC SNOWS 


\O-DAY among the less prosperous peoples 
the dog is little more than tolerated; only 
with the more sedentary and wealthier 
‘aces has it become primarily a pet, and is 
‘ceated almost as an equal. Certainly you have 
our sheep-dogs and your gun-dogs who do a 
“seful job of work, but even they are not an 
‘ibsolute necessity. But there is one breed of dog 
vhich is so essential to man that it would be 
lifficult for him to survive without it; a breed 
hich shares equally with man all his hardships 
Mod yet which, for all that, is not a pet 
ind generally speaking never has been, in 
} ite of their intimate association. This is the 
husky. 
Ei) Across an enormous area of the globe—all 
polar North America and much of Siberla—man 
« dependent upon the husky for his communica- 
ons and transport in winter. Even in summer, 
1. these lands of swamp and bog, the husky as 
‘), pack-dog serves as the only practicable beast 
‘“)£ burden where mechanical transport would be 
“hoable to pass. 
While all huskies conform pretty much in 
")ze and build, they vary enormously in colour. 
‘1 this regard it is interesting to note that this 
| oplies to wolves also; I have seen 
jiem almost black, grizzled grey, 
ad almost a mottled fawn. The 
assic type of husky, if it may 
Y\cally be. called that, is the grizzled, 
}reyish-brown dog. But the black, 
he white, the fawn, and all varia- 
ions on the black and white theme 
ire common. In the Yukon and 
jlaska, where the paired “ Alaska 
itch’’ is used in harnessing, the 
Nmart driver will try to harness up 
is team in colour-matching pairs, 
cut in the Eastern and Central 
,tctic, where the “fan hitch’’ is 
sed, the dogs cross at will from one 
‘jide to the other while running to 
‘ich an extent that this would be 
npossible. 
Its origins are lost in antiquity, 
ut it is a pretty safe assumption 
nat the husky is more closely 
elated to the wolf than any other 
reed of dog. Even in the 17th and 
Sth centuries the early travellers to 
anada mentioned that they had 
1et with Indians who kept dogs, 
nd also tame wolves, and that it 
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" TEAM OF HUSKIES DRAWING A SLEDGE AFTER A HERD OF CARIBOU IN THE CANADIAN ARCTIC. 
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team have a great esprit de corps 


was sometimes very hard to tell them apart. It 
is still a regular practice among the Canadian 
Eskimos to stake out a bitch on heat away from 
the camp in the hope that she may mate with 
a wolf and thus keep up the toughness and the 
powers of endurance and resistance of the 
breed. Sometimes they lose the bitch, killed by 
the wolves, but more often than not the experi- 
ment succeeds. Oddly enough, like the wolf, 
the husky “roars’’ and howls, but does not 
bark. Yet in spite of this the husky has an 
intense antipathy to wolves. A Mountie I know 
once shot a wolf while on patrol, and then found 
that she had two tiny cubs. These he took home 
with him to the post, where they soon became 
delightful pets—until they grew up. But from 
the first moment he brought them back the 
police dogs would growl and bristle at the sight 
of them, and would never become used to them. 
This antipathy is common among dogs; in the 
16th century the larger breeds were used 
expressly to hunt wolves. 

A husky pup and a wolf cub look very 
similar; the main difference les in the huge size 
of the wolf cub’s paws. A grown husky is as big 
and as powerful as a wolf, with a fairly similar 
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HUSKY ASLEEP IN THE SNOW 
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“The dogs in a 


heavy and wide head, yet his paws are always 
smaller. A wolf track can be told at a glance 
from that of a husky. But apart from this very 
superficial resemblance, the husky is a full dog. 
His muzzle is shorter, his brow higher and his 
tail always upcurled in a truly doggy and cocky 
manner. Only when a team is tiring towards 
the end of a long day’s run will their tails droop. 
And, of course, the husky has a more “human” 
look in his eye, being capable of curling up his 
whole face into a friendly grin of which the wolf 
is quite incapable. 

Nevertheless, no dweller in the North, be 
he Eskimo, Indian or European, will ever take 
undue chances with a husky. Your team may be 
fine and friendly when fit and well fed, but you 
must watch your step should they be tired or on 
short rations. Even at the best of times I was 
always cautioned never to lie down to take an 
unusual camera shot near the dogs, nor to fall, 
for when they see a man prostrate and appar- 
ently at a disadvantage their wolf blood is apt 
to take over. There are several unpleasant 
stories of teams which have attacked and killed 
a wandering child, and in townships of the 
North, such as Churchill, Aklavik or Fort Smith, 
no mother will ever let her children 
wander outside alone in winter, 
where an unattended team may be 
hanging around in the street or by 
some cabin. But these stories come 
mostly from Indian areas; the Red 
Indians are notoriously less kind 
and considerate to their dogs than 
are the Eskimos or the whites. The 
Eskimo will always make sure his 
dogs are well fed, even if it means 
going on short rations himself, but 
not so the Indian. Indian teams are 
often half-starved and much beaten, 
and J always tread very warily 
when among them. 

Yet discipline, and very strict 
discipline at that, is a sine qua non 
of handling huskies. The Mounties 
work on the principle of the iron 
hand in the velvet glove. By all 
means groom your dogs carefully, 
pat them and be friendly with them, 
but the least sign of disobedience or 
temper must be punished at once 
and hard, with the whip. Thus the 
dogs gain, and keep, a respectful 
friendship for man upon which they 
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THE LEADER OF A HUSKY DOG TEAM. The leader must be a thoroughly reliable dog ; 


he acts as disciplinarian to the rest of the team 


never try to presume. Pups may be petted, but 
never a grown dog, for that would be deemed 
bad for his morale. There is no Welfare State 
for huskies; each pulls his own weight according 
to his merits 

The dogs in a team have a great esprit de 

Though man elects the 

always guided in his choice by the 
dog's ability and powers of leader- 


corps 


leader, he is 


ship. It must be a dog with a good 
sense of direction, an unfailing 
power to interpret orders cor- 


rectly, and sense of 
responsibility, who can be relied 
upon to pull his utmost under all 
conditions until the day ends, and 
to inspire the team with his 
example. The dogs know at once 
if one of their number is not pull- 
ing his weight; one or other of his 
neighbours will promptly nip his 
flanks, should the driver not have 
spotted him and flicked him on the 
stern with the tip of the twelve- 
foot whip. Likewise the leader 
himself seems to keep track of the 
way the team is pulling, out of the 
corner of his eye, and will dash 
back for a quick nip and snarl and 
then run forward again with a tug 
into his harness. Should for some 
reason or other the leader be 
“demoted” and relegated to the 
centre of the team, he feels the 
disgrace keenly, and shows it. 

A good team of huskies really 
takes a pleasure in its work. 
Every morning on the trail, even 
after they had been sleeping out in 
the snow, each dug into his own 
hole, with the mercury at 45 to 


possessing a 


50 deg. below zero, they would get up with 
joyous roars and much waving of tails, as soon 
as we emerged from our igloo. They would leap 
and dance all around us, literally smiling, as we 
came to unchain and harness them up, but once 
between our knees they were calm and docile as 
we pulled the harness over them. As the sled 
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HUSKY BITCH AND PUPPIES. 


< 
Eskimos sometimes let their bitches mate with wolves to keep up the 
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was kicked to start it sliding they would leag 
forward, heads down, tails up, so that we had te 
be nippy in running to jump aboard. A team o 
nine or ten dogs will pull a load of 1,000 Ib 
happily for 35 to 40 miles a day, at a pace ag 
fast as a man can run. One day of storm we did 
55 miles until well after dark; towards teatimé 
tails were down and tongues hanging, but there 
were still cheerful smiles when we unharnessed 
them that night. 

The dogs are fed once a day, at night, ¢ 
pound of walrus or other meat per dog per day 
but after a very hard day we sometimes gav 
them an unexpected breakfast as well. For 
drink, they just scoop snow up with their lower 
jaws as they run. At the base, and during 
summer, they are fed dried fish as there is not 
enough meat to spare. The husky has no us@® 
for sweetmeats. I offered one a piece of choco# 
late, which was disdainfully abandoned; what 
they really like is a bit of stinking fish. 

The happy time for a husky is the winter 
Then he has nice runs with the sled and meat té 
eat and, even though it is cold, he can sleep andy 
rest -in peace, unpestered by black-flies and 
mosquitoes. My heart used to bleed for the 
huskies in summer, chained out on the tundrayy 
each dog surrounded by a cloud of mosquitoesy 
To escape the flies, and to shelter from the hot” 
sun, each beast would dig a deep hole in thé 
sandy soil into which he could creep almost® 
entirely, hiding his vulnerable muzzle and only 
exposing the furry back of his neck. Not ever 
at night do they get relief, for in summer thé 
sun never sets. Yet it is cooler, so they sit outs) 
side their holes and howl. First one starts, thet 
another, and then the whole team takes it upy 
Another answers several tents away, and soow 
the whole camp is in an uproar. A husky doeg 
not merely howl; he whimpers, moans, groans) 
and at times emits a sound which I can only 
compare to a yodel. It is a cacophony which® 
has to be heard to be believed. i 

For four or five long months the dogs d@ 
no work, except among the Eskimos when the yi 
shift camp or go to some autumn fishing campy 
Then the dogs are loaded with tents, food an@ 
utensils, stuffed anyhow in and across saddles” 
bags, and walk individually with their master 
across the tundra. If a family move camp by) 
boat, then the huskies are loaded aboard to 


for whatever happens they must be fed. a 
His dogs are an Eskimo’s most valuable 
possession, for without them he cannot shift) 


camp in winter, or set out to scour the tundra 
in search of the migrating caribou. But also for 
the whites—for the missionaries, the fur traders 
and the Mounties—the dog team is of vital 
importance. In the north the dog is not merel¥ 
man’s best friend, it is also as often as not h 
life-line and only means of survival. 


{ 


strength of the breed 


DO most sincerely hope that when the 
Council of the English Golf Union meets on 
March 7 it will approve of the proposal put 
prw ward by the Executive Committee—that is, 
pe proposal for financing various golfing 
jects, and in particular international matches, 
ith the necessary expenses and hospitalities 
ivolved, by a subscription generally known as 
a bob a nob,” It has already been written 
‘pout in the daily Press, and I have no doubt 
/ has been much talked about in golf club- 
yuses, but even so I think it had better be set 
it again here. Briefly then, the present sub- 
ription income of the Union comes from a levy 
£2 a club, irrespective of the club’s number of 
embers. It is proposed that this method be 
vandoned, that, instead, every playing member 
/ a golf club shall be asked to subscribe one shil- 
ig a year, and that the clubs should collect this 
nount with their annual subscription and pass 
| on to the Union through their county unions. 

I am not as a rule good at golf politics, nor 
rer fond ur them, but here is a point on which 
do feel strongly. Is it not absurd that there is 
» fund of any kind out of which to send English 
ams to play international matches abroad, or 
‘operly to entertain foreign teams when they 
me to play here ? Isit not positively humiliat- 
ig that the Union has lately had to decline an 
ivitation to play Spain at Barcelona because it 
‘ud no money with which to send the team, and 
wiously could not accept the offer of the 
panish authorities to pay all expenses them- 
‘Ives ? This is really a culmination, There are 
any hospitalities to golfers from abroad that 
we only been possible through the generosity 
private persons who have the means and the 
hill to pay for them, ‘This sort of thing cannot 
id ought not to go on, and this plan of the 
nglish Union, which has been tentatively 
iggested before now but never pursued, is a 


‘finite step to end it. 
* ok OK 


Presumably there will be some objections 
ade, but I hardly think that many reasonable 
fers will resent this small demand, if and 
gen they realise why it is made. Golf is 
sentially an individual game. I do not 
ppose we golfers are more selfish than the 
sllowers of other sports, but it is in the nature 
! golf that we think primarily of our own 
me. A great many people do not think much 
out international team matches; or, if they 
jie rather mildly interested, it does not occur to 
/,em to wonder how those matches are paid for. 
| 3 far as they think at all, it is to the effect that 
/me people, vaguely called “they,” have plenty 
money for the purpose. It has often been 


racing largely assume that your boat will 
be one of those winsome overturnable 
onghies filled with buoyancy bags and resemb- 
ng a ‘cello in their profusion of tuned wire and 
ining wood; the old school wrote for those who 
hvned yachts. Nobody has told you how to 
nce an Emsworth One Design. There have been 
\vo versions of these respectable boats: all have 
wen clinker-built sixteen-footers, solid and wide 
id staunch. The old boats were gaff-rigged; 
hey had small jibs which wound round a roller 
ke those used for blinds in Edwardian houses, 
bid large, inefficient mainsails which flapped 
sulenly all down the leech, They also had top- 
ing lifts—a harmful Jength of string which 
railed to the end of thé boom and caught round 
1e posts marking the mud. 
* * OK 

In their last years the boats subjected their 
elmsmen to rare hazards. They leaked so 
piously that it was prudent to carry an extra 
‘rson merely to get rid of the water. The main 
alyards were uncertain, and you were occasion- 
ly reduced from the gambolling glory of full 
il to an envelopment in the elephant-grey 
imvas of the mainsail as it fell dramatically 
ver the cockpit. The rudders were wobbly, and 


| NHE writers of modern books on yacht 
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THE ALMIGHTY SHILLING 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 
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pointed out to them, particularly in the appeals 
for funds for the Walker Cup teams, that this is 
not so and that this money has got to come 
somehow from golf’s collective pocket. But 
as a rule they have not fully taken this in. Now 
that it is to be brought home to them by the 
demand for a personal contribution, at once so 
infinitesimally small and yet so vastly im- 
portant, there is really no excuse for them not 
to realise the state of things. I believe the great 
majority, once it comes home to them, will do so. 

I have been trying to think of various kinds 
of hypothetical objectors and the grounds of 
their resenting the proposed levy. I leave out 
those who are always, no matter what the pro- 
posal, “agin the Government.”’ I don’t think 
they will be very numerous and, as used to be 
said in mathematical problems, their “weight 
may be neglected.”’ If they don’t want to pay, 
the fund must just do without their shillings, 
and there is an end of it. There are, however, 
a good many far more rational beings who are 
inclined to be against any such plan because 
they deem it no concern of theirs. They say and 
write, because I have heard and read them, that 
they see no reason why they should help to pay 
for young gentlemen whom they do not know 
having a pleasant holiaay abroad. I find this 
point of view a little hard to understand. It is 
not, as far as I know, adopted by the votaries of 
other games or sports. They do not grudge Test 
Match cricketers or Olympic athletes their 
foreign travels: they reserve this curious atti- 
tude “of mind for golf teams. 

* * * 

Very likely they do not know any of the 
players. There may be no members of their own 
clubs in the running for places, but that kind of 
objection does not stop the fans of other games 
being wildly interested in national teams. Per- 
haps, if people pay this bob a nob, they may 


have a possessive feeling in the team and 
grow more interested. Of course, there are 


always those who see the point, as witness the 
response made to the appeal by Lord Bruce of 
Melbourne for funds to help the Royal and 
Ancient and the National Unions to finance their 
international engagements; but I do not feel 
that the response came from a wide enough 
circle, The supporters are too often in reality 
rather a small body. 

Supporters—that is the word; that is what 
is wanted in the sense that football teams have 
clubs of supporters, valuable alike for their con- 
tributions in money and their patriotic en- 
thusiasm. If we could only care a little less about 
our own short putts and a little more about those 
of our representatives! If only more people 


the unsuitable reefing tackle ran ensnaring ropes 
along the split bottom boards. The old version 
has now been replaced by a boat so up-to-date 
that its aerodynamically efficient jib tangles 
round the mast and dangerously prevents the 
helmsman from seeing over his lee bow. It has 
a modern truncated mainsail which resents being 
hoisted and is stiffened by breakable plastic 
battens. 

If the flowers are dancing in the hedged 
garden outside the kitchen your racing comple- 
ment must be four; there is not convenient 
room for this number in the boat, but if they are 
moved from side to side judiciously their weight 
allows you to carry more sail than an under- 
manned opponent. The first mark, a rickety 
and ill-used post, is some three hundred yards 
from the starting line; and the geography of the 
harbour decrees that you turn right-angled to 
starboard round it. There has been a notice on 
the club board saying that the rules of yacht 
racing must be observed round the first mark. 
It has not prevented the joyful bumping, or the 
need for disentangling an opponent’s boom from 
your shrouds, or the haphazard shouting of 
“Water !’’. 

The normal south-west wind makes 
you beat down the harbour; the longest tack 
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would take a little trouble to go to see inter- 
national matches, they might suddenly take fire. 
I wish they would, for I can assure them that 
these matches can be tremendously well worth 
seeing, and I have been seeing them now for well 
over fifty years. 

Admittedly, golf is not the ideal game for 
the watcher. He has to walk too far and to be 
in two or three places at once; he has few of the 
comforts of the onlooker at other games. As the 
Union says in its memorandum: “Golf is quite 
unlike most other national pastimes, because 
the conditions under which it is played do not 
lend themselves to the concentration of specta- 
tors.’’ No really considerable revenue can be 
raised by gates, and that is why this proposal 
is SO necessary. 

* * * 

In such discussions as I have listened to 
I have heard no voice raised against the essen- 
tial reasonableness of the subscription, but I 
have heard some rather agonised wonderings as 
to the collecting of it. I suppose secretaries or 
committees of whatever kind of club have a 
strong feeling for letting sleeping bankers’ orders 
lie. Once, they say, a man is asked to add if it 
be only a shilling to his banker’s order, he sud- 
denly awakes to the fact that he is paying a sub- 
scription year after year to a club he seldom 
visits. He may not look at his bank statement as 
often as he ought. Now he has had his memory 
jogged and then, so say the terrified committee, 
he incontinently resigns. What will happen if he 
belongs to three or four clubs and they all jog 
him at once? I think that seaside clubs may be 
especially alarmed. A man plays most of his 
golf on his home course near his work, but for 
old sake’s sake he still belongs to a seaside holi- 
day club which he does not use as often as of old. 
He has perhaps often thought of giving it up, 
and now he is stirred into action. 

For myself I believe these fears to be con- 
siderably exaggerated. I have been on a good 
many club committees in the course of my life 
and whenever there has been any question of 
increased subscriptions the banker’s order has 
always been held over our heads by the more 
cautious. Yet the dreadful things do not as a 
rule happen. Members do not resign: they 
grumble, as is only ee ee they threaten, 
but they do not resign. I am disposed to think 
that that is what will ee this time, but if 
the worst comes to the worst there is such a 
thing as forgetting one or two intransigent 
members. Let the secretary omit by some 
strange accident to ask them for their shilling. 
This may not be a strictly moral suggestion, but 
some political suggestions are immoral. 


By STRAHAN SOAMES 


and that most out of the adverse pull of the 
flood tide will be taken by the helmsman who 
dares to go the farthest over the mud. A man is 
stationed on the retractable centreboard, and 
another watches over the bows for a sight of the 
bottom. If you go too far you stop, but the 
quick remedy is simple: a man must jump out 
and squelchingly push the bows into the wind 
until the sails fill on the other tack and the boat 
slides free. 
* * * 

When sailing off the wind the boat stays 
nearly upright; and the crew, having been care- 
fully distributed, can sit still and light cigar- 
ettes. The Emsworth One Design approves of 
the beam wind, and in the old boats the great 
awkward mainsail drove so well that it was 
possible to pass the type of yacht sailed by 
men in sports shirts, silk scarves and yachting 
caps; and even to keep up with the intense 
racing dinghies manned by two persons in 
stocking caps lying horizontally outboard. At 
one ecstatic moment, blown by a fierce beam 
wind across the harbour mouth, I have had 
the bows lift and the heavy boat surge and 
plane like a skittish surf-board. On this wind 
you can steal the power of the boat in front of 
you, and if your opponent wavers you may 
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come either side of him and worry him, 

and three such 

have sailed the Emsworth boats since the war 
has faltered in the face of such an attack. 

There remains the question of running, 

the marine photo- 

These sails 


the resolution of an admiral 


which is 
grapher’s delight, 


dominated by 
the spinnaker. 


are of doubtful use and of vast confusion, 
new boats have malignant spinnakers. 

balloon type and should be rigged 
which means that a 


CORRESPONDENCE 


are the 
round the forestay; 


A LINK WITH THE 
DREYFUS CASE 


S IR,—Howard Spring's review of Aly 
W Secret Diary of the Drevfus Case 
(February 14) has prompted me_ to 
write what may be some little-known 
facts about Major Esterhazy, who was 
deeply implicated in the case. 

He fled to England a few months 
after his court-martial and acquittal 
and went tirst toSt. John’s Wood, where 
he took employment with a hardware 


firm, and subsequently moved to 
Harpenden, Hertfordshire, It was 
there that I knew him through his 


habit of going to the local brewery 
each week to buy his port wine, drawn 
from the wood, My brother always 
used to serve him, 

He was never known to go any- 
where except mounted on his horse, 
always wearing a black military-type 
cape, and with his dog by his side. It 
was learned after his death that he 
slept with a loaded revolver under his 
pillow, and it was believed that his 
reason for always being mounted 
and escorted by his dog was the 
fear of seizure by foreign agents, 

He died on Whit Monday, 1923, 
and was buried in Harpenden parish 
churehyard at the unusual hour of 
8.30 a.m. The epitaph on his head- 
stone reads as follows: “In Loving 
Memory of Count de Voilemont 1849- 
1923. He has outsoared the shadow of 
our night.” As soon as the headstone 
was erected, Countess de Voilemont 
gave instructions for a shrub to be 
planted immediately in front to conceal 
it This grew to such a size that the 
authorities ordered it to be removed, 
and the sawn-off stump can still be 
seen.—T,. L. Woopwarb, 14, Watsons- 
walk, St. Albans, Hertfordshire. 


A JACOBITE RELIC? 


SiR, Kighteenth - century — pipe- 
stoppers, for pressing down the 


tobacco in pipes to improve the draw, 


AN 18th-CENTURY PIPE- 


GOUNT RYE IR be DS RUA vaecds 


Even 
sheet. 


steer herself. 


wind varies the 


The 
They 


man 


are found in many curious designs in 
wood, ivory, bone, brass and silver. 
Those made to screw into a finger ring 
are always particularly interesting, 
but the silver one shown in my two 
photographs must be exceedingly 
rare, if my theory that it is a Jacobite 
relic is correct. 

The first photograph shows the 
ring and the pipe-stopper threaded 
together; the second picture shows the 
two parts disconnected, The ring is 
scrolled and mounted with a silver- 
rimmed, heart-shaped frame, enclos- 
ing a black (or mourning) heart, 
engraved with the initials WL above 
the figures 45 behind a bevelled glass. 
It is surmounted by a coronet (or 
should it be a simple crown?) get with 
five marcasites. 

The initials could, of course, stand 
for many different names, but, 
they would particularly fit the char- 
acter of William Law (1686-1761), the 
English mystic, non-juring divine and 
controversionalist, who, in accordance 
with his strong Jacobite leanings, 
conscientiously refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to George I. 

Have your readers any views ?— 


Epwarp H. Pinto, Oxhey Woods 
House, Northwood, Middlesex. 
A STAIRCASE FROM 
HARVINGTON 


From Lady Lorna Howard 


Srr,—I was much interested in Mr, L. 
Anderton Webster's article on priests’ 
hiding-holes at  Harvington Hall, 
Worcestershire (January 31). One of 
the largest of these was in the original 
staircase. This magnificent, almost 
black, oak staircase was removed by 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton (or his 
father), to whom the property had 
been left, and replaced in Coughton 
Court, Warwickshire, but without the 
hiding-hole.—L. S. Howarp, Wap- 
pingthorn, Steyning, Sussex. 


INTERNAL ROOTING OF 
TREES 


Srr,— Regarding the interesting article 
Some Problems of Tree Growth (Decem- 
ber 27, 1956), by Miles Hadfield, on 
my place there is a row of willow trees 
that were planted over a hundred years 
ago, and they have been pollarded 
more or less regularly during this time. 
The trunks are hollow and filled with 
duff and rotten wood, and on the in- 
side of the living shell the trees have 


sent out roots to take nourishment 
from their rotted interiors, thereby 
sustaining themselves on their own 
substance, — JOUN Ss IKENDALL, 
Curry’s Corner, Hants County, Nova 
Scotia. 


See letter: 


must scramble on to the foredeck with the 
This dips the bows, lifts the retracted 
rudder out of the water, and leaves the boat to 
Spinnakers, which should belly 
voluptuously, go up in tangles; and when the 
wayward 
crashes down its boom, 
tell you that if the spinnaker fills with water 
the entire boat will descend beneath the surface. 
It is untrue but credible. 

A fussy little cannon used to be fired when 
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sail deflates and 
A dinghy sailor will 


water. 


THE MANDOLIN 
PLAYER 


Sir,—Not long ago you 
published a photograph 
of a remarkably life-like 
fox and pheasant in 
straw on ricks in North- 
umberland. While tour- 
ing in the northern 
Minho province of Por- 
tugal, I was amused to 
see a haystack surmoun- 
ted by an almost life- 
size effigy of a man, 
smoking a cigarette and 
playing a mandolin. I 
enclose a picture of this 
apparition, which I 
secured with some diffi- 
culty, after climbing up 
a stone pergola on 
which the tall growing 
vines are trained in 
this district. I wonder 
whether any of your 
readers knows whether 
this strange decoration 
of a haystack has any 
foll-lore significance, or 
whether it is just an idio- 
synerasy of the farmer 
concerned. DOUGLAS 
DICKINS, 2, Wessex- 
gardens, Golders Green, 
N.W.11. 


THE NEWSHAM 
CUP 


Sir,—I would like to ask 
you for some information 
concerning an inscription 
upon a silver cup. This 
two-handlecup, about 10 
inches high, was made 
in Newcastle 1802-3, and 
incised inscription that reads: 
sham Cup 1803.” 

We cannot trace any Newsham 
in our books, but we think it is obvious 
that the cup must have been the prize 
in some game, or race, or some sports 
competition in connection with the 
name Newsham. The staff at the 
British Council in Oslo was unable to 
help, but we were advised to write to 
you.—SVEN RyGce, Chief Librarian, 
Art Industries Museum, Oslo. 

{It seems most likely that this cup 
was a racing cup for a particular race 
run at Newcastle in the year 1803. 
The race-course at Newcastle was then 
established and in regular use. A few 
miles out is the village of Newsham, 
which, presumably, gave the name for 
the cup. Unfortunately, however, no 
record has been found to confirm this. 
Neither Weatherby’s nor the Clerk of 
the Course at Newcastle can trace any 
such race, and local enquiry has also 
proved unrewarding—ED. | 


has an 
“New- 


STOPPER THAT SCREWS INTO A RING 
A Jacobite Relic? 


the winner crossed the line; 
races a shotgun now bangs, and for the humb 
events they ring a jangly bell. A few people ¢ 
the sea-wall will watch you come in, t 
sharply round the last mark and with a haulit 
in of sheets, aim for the finishing line. To the 
you are the dignified, the white sails an 
hull, the graceful cutting motion; and it is n 
for them to know that even in so humble 
boat there are no illusions between wind an 


FIGURE OF A MANDOLIN PLAYER ON 


See letter: 


for importa 


PORTUGUESE RICK 
The Mandolin Player 


PRIMROSE-COWSLIP 
HYBRIDS 


Sir,—In our cottage garden in 
west of the Isle of Wight we plant 
about four clumps of primrose-cows 
hybrids (January 17), which grow 
a narrow strip of wood near by. 
the wood they are deep yellow, mo 
like the centre star of a primrose, wil 
cowslip leaves; and they multiply vel 
slowly. We have had only aboi 
three more clumps in seven years. 
In our garden, in a dry exposé 
rockery, the clump has multipli 
enormously, the flowers reverti 
more to cowslips and becoming pale 
In a hedge or bank they do ni 
multiply or change. I know two ot 
variants. One clump is in the 
garden of the Briary, Freshwate 
The calyx consists of tiny primros 
leaves, enclosing the flower in a greé 
frill. The other is in a hedge (woo¢ 
like) near a river. In this the caly 
has been shed, and the petals enclos 
a floret of minute primrose flowet 
where the stamens are; the pisti 
normal, is in the middle of these. Thel 
is only one clump of these, and it ha 
not multiplied in the seven years | 
have known it.—ANNE MAHER (Mrs,) 
8, Pitt-street, W.8. 


WYATT: DESTROYER OR 
CREATOR ? 


Str,—I have not yet had a chance # t 
read Mr. Antony Dale’s _ recentl 


Rear 7. You! reviewer state 
that Mr. Dale does not attempt t 
admonish Wyatt for his alleged vam 
dalism to certain cathedrals. Yet I 
also says that Wyatt was not direc’ 


sponsible for the destruction of the 
“Walisbury glass, or for the demolition 
‘)\{ the bell-tower there. 
{ If that is so, what has Wyatt to 
(§nswer for at Salisbury? I believe I 
n right in saying that he was to a 
rge extent responsible for the Close 

its present near-perfect state, 
wing transformed it from a mere 
>metery and rough ground. Whether 
r not he was responsible for the 
yemolition of the bell-tower, there is 
5 ittle doubt that it would have been an 
 atrusion into the Close, breaking the 
‘pace between the Cathedral and the 
Blaming houses. For that reason its 
é | »struction was probably a good thing. 


At Hereford Wyatt found a half- 
ned nave, and repaired it by putting 
} an entirely new triforium, clerestory 
4d vaulted roof, in his own version of 
| tly English Gothic. It is very good 
| its kind, sufficiently authentic in its 
le, yet having the unmistakable 
Bovey of 18th-century Gothick 
ranique, I believe, in our cathedrals. 
‘et one edition of the cathedral guide 
‘Yy2ed to direct the visitor not to cast 
Ws eyes above the Norman pillars of 
> nave. Better Wyatt than Scott, 
id would that Wyatt’s west front 
‘vived, instead of the rather nasty 
stitute that was put in at the end 
the 19th century. 

Surely, then, Wyatt the Destroyer 
1s really Wyatt the Creator. But so 
tep.is the prejudice against him that 
ren his Classical work is not safe. 
vr example the Ministry of Works 
ss demolished his wings at Chiswick 
ouse in order to bring the building 
ick to its original state. Such 
adication of later history is to my 
‘ind comparable to the attempted 
storation of our churches and 
thedrals back to some supposed pure 
vle which we so rightly condemn 
-day. I hope Mr. Dale’s book will 
store Wyatt to his rightful position 
one of our greatest architects and 
gender more respect for his works 
“inong private and official bodies.— 
Hjavip W. Lioyp, 23, Calédonia-place, 
Yicfton, Bristol, 8. 


"| THE VALE OF TOWY 


R,—As a footnote to the article of 
scember 13, 1956, illustrating some of 
e historic places in the Vale of Towy, 
‘}send you a photograph of an old 
int of about 1837, showing most of 
jem from a view point in Dynevor 
-hrk. On the left is the old castle, 
yond it the Nelson monument and 
the middle Dryslwyn Castle, with 
-ongar Hill on the right. One 


VJONT-COVER BY ROBERT BAKEWELL IN 
ST. WERBURGH’S CHURCH, DERBY 
See letter: Robert Bakewell’s Receipt 
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wonders how much artistic licence is 
involved or whether it was then pos- 
sible to see all these sites at once from 
the same spot.—M. W., Hereford. 


ROBERT BAKEWELL’S 
RECEIPT 


Sir,—I think your readers may like to 
see the accompanying photograph of 
a fine font-cover of wrought iron. It 
hangs in St. Werburgh’s Church, 
Derby, and has been proved to be the 
work of Derby’s own craftsman of 
the 18th century, Robert Bakewell. 
Although the font was thought 
to be by Bakewell, the attribution 
was not proved until the discovery 
of his receipt for the 


work for 812 dated 
1718. This was found 
among papers at Rad 
bourne Hall in recent 


years, but the font itsell 
was nearly lost to poster 
ity about 1893, when it 
was found broken and 
rusty in a cellar beneath 
the church. One wonders 
if the font-cover was seen 
by Samuel Johnson when 
he was married here in 
1735 to Mrs. Porter. 

I’, RopGers, Derby. 


A CLOCK BY 
SIMEON SHOLE 


S1r,—I was interested in 
your editorial note on the 
Joseph Wynn clock (Col- 
lectors’ Questions, January 
24), as I have a watch 
with the same mounting, 
except that the section of 
the palm tree below the 
crossed flags and drum is 
missing; there are no 
bunches of flowers round 
the top of the watch case, 
which is surmounted by 
the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers; the base is a red 
wood of some sort, not 
ebony; the figures on the 
clock face are English 
numerals, with the bases 
of the figures 9 to 3 
pointing towards the 
centre of the face, and the bases of the 
remaining figures pointing towards 
the circumference; and both the figures 
are holding shepherds’ crooks. 


1957 
On the watch itself 
is inscribed in writing 
“Simeon Shole,’’ and, 


printedin Roman capitals, 
“DEPT E ORD ==als6 
the number 233, I should 
be grateful if you could 
tell me whether Simeon 
Shole wasa contemporary 
of Joseph Wynn, and 
whether the feathers had 
any significance,—A. E, 
AYLWIN (Miss), Great 
Warley, Essex. 

[There is a_ record 
that Sim, Shole of Dept 
ford was working in 1825 
and he may have been 
active in the earlier part 
of the century, This is 
further evidence of the 
late use of 
watch-stands, The use of 
the motif of Prince of 
Wales's feathers in the 
early 19th century was 
common owing to the 
Prince Regent,—Eb, | 


these Rococo 
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A “WILD” GOAT FROM 'THE MOUNTAINS 


“WILD” GOA’ 

OF WALES 
Sir,—With reference to lan Niall’s 
note (January 24) about the “wild” 
goats of Wales and Scotland, for six 
years we lived in the Vale of Ifes 
tiniog, Merioneth, and came in close 
contact with these fine “wild” goats; 
the local inhabitants believed them to 
be truly wild. The goats came down 
from the mountain Moelwyn Bach in 
autumn and spring to rear their kids, 
and to invade our garden for food, 
They had a_ tremendous appetite, 
varying from oak and birch leaves, 
holly and ivy, to broad beans and peas, 
laburnum and moss roses, 

We tamed two of them and they 
became most affectionate, Their only 
strong objection was to getting their 
hoofs wet when we all—I, a 
Labrador, a Scottie and a wild goat 
went for a ramble over the beantiful 
foothills of Moelwyn,—JANE PEARCE, 
The Malt House, Windrush, Gloucester 
shire. 


ROYAL MARIONETTES 
Sir,—Apropos of Mr, C, G. Chilton’s 
enquiry in your issue of January 31, 
in 1852 an Italian puppet troupe call 
ing themselves the Royal Marionette 


Ss 


MERIONE TH 


“Wild” 


Or 


See letter Goats of Wales 


Theatre gave a season at the Adelaide 
Gallery off the Strand, and continued 
to perform in the provinees and at 
Cremorne Gardens until the early ‘GOs, 
Their successful example inspired 
W. J. Bullock to christen his puppet 
company from Dublin with the same 
title when it opened a ninesmonth 
season at the St. James's Hall in 1872, 
Che next year Bullock's COMpPAaAny lett 
for a tour of the United States, but 
here most of the operators were en 
ticed into the service of a rival im 
presario, the troupe split up into fae 
tions, and sell-styled Royal Marionette 
companies up all over the 
country, 

One cannot be certain with which 
of these Royal Marionette (roupes 
Walter Case connected, but I 
think it most that he 
worked in the phenomenally successful 
London season of 1872-3, Case was a 
son-in-law of C, Middleton, one of the 
greatest of the English travelling 
marionette booth proprietors in the early 
part of the 19th century; like many 
of Middleton’s children and assist 
ants, Case set up his own show, and 
later, in 1890, he was assisting Richard 


sprang 


Was 


probable 


ENGRAVING OF THE TOWY VALLEY WEST OF DYNEVOR, CARMARTHENSHIRE, ABOUT 1837 
See letter: The Vale of Towy 
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A WELSH ‘MARRIAGE BELL” 
See letter: A Practical Joke? 


Barnard at the Westminster Aquarium 
on the celebrated occasion when a 
member of the L.C.C. made himself 
ridiculous (and liable to heavy 
damages) by denouncing the marion- 
ette performance as_ indecent.— 
GEORGE SPEAIGHT, 6, Maze-voad, Kew 
Gardens, Richmond, Surrey. 


THE GAME OF THE JEW 
From the Duke of Bedford 

Srr,—I am enclosing a photograph of 
an old game in one of the state rooms 
at Woburn Abbey about the history 
and origin of which I am anxious to 
obtain further information. Can you 
or any of your readers help ?— 
Beprorp, Woburn Abbey, Bletchley, 
Buckinghamshire. 

[We are informed that this game 
was known as the Game of the Jew and 
was popular in the late 18th century 
and until about 1830. The central 
picture is a Jew painted according to 
the Venetian idea. The game was 
played with counters and two dice or a 
twelve-sided teetotum. Perhaps some 
of our readers may know the method 
of play.—ED.] 


CHURCHES LOST TO THE 
SEA 
S1r,—Another church that shared the 
fate of All Saints’, Dunwich, Suffolk 
(January 3), was the little church of 
St. Nicholas at Middleton, in Sussex. 
Domesday Book records an old church 
and a village of 20 households in 1088, 
but during the 17th and 18th centuries 
these lands were slowly being swal- 
lowed by the sea. In 1724 the south 
aisle of the church stood 60 feet from 
the waves, but by the end of the cen- 
tury the tower and a great part of the 
chancel had fallen from the low cliff. 
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The last entry in the burial register of 
the old churchyard is dated 1837, and 
now even that ground is below the sea. 

The enclosed photograph of a 
sketch by Anthony Devis (1729-1816), 
half-brother of the better-known 
Arthur Devis, shows this vanished 
church, a 13th-century building on an 
ancient site, after the tower had 
already fallen. This building must 
have stood about 200 yards out to sea 
from the present coastline. 

A new church of St. Nicholas, 
built in 1849, now stands close to the 
main Bognor road, preserving only the 
old register from 1560 and some 
Elizabethan plate from its predecessor. 
—N. M. Woopatt, 1, The Crossroads, 
Southbourne, Bournemouth. 


A PRACTICAL JOKE? 


S1r,—I think I can throw some light 
upon your correspondent’s wooden 
bell (January 24, 1957). About 20 
years ago I bought a similar bell 
(shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph) from a well-known antique 
dealer, who told me that these were 
made for practical joking at a wedding 
feast. The handle contains a spring 
and when the tip is pressed this opens 
a hole in the bell that leads into an 
upper hollow. The joke was to fill the 
bell with wine and hand it to a victim, 
at the same time pressing the knob so 


PSISy7, 


faces south-west: the 
south-west side is of 
brick, and the other 
side of stone. On both 
sides are visible the tops 
of arches, and until I read 
Mrs. Jones’s letter I had 
not known what these 
were for. However, it is 
now clear that these 
arches, which have been 
bricked in as at Arbury, 
were to accommodate the 
roots of fruit trees in ac- 
cordance with Mr. Fair- 
child’s recommendation 
recorded by Miller in 
1737. My wall is 96 feet 
long and there are ten 
arches, so that if every 
other arch on the south 
side accommodated a 
fruit tree the trees would 
have been about 18 feet 
apart, and the same 
would have been true of the north side. 

In the reign of George IV an arch- 
way was cut through the wall to give 
access to the kitchen garden, and in 
1847 Sir Charles Isham, according to 
his own notes, removed all the fruit 
trees on the south side of the wall, re- 
placing them with decorative ivies and 
wistaria. J have removed the ivy and 
on part of the wall have put plum trees 


SKETCH BY ANTHONY DEVIS OF ST. NICHOLAS’S CHURCH, 
MIDDLETON, SUSSEX, WHICH FELL INTO THE SEA EARLY IN 
THE 19th CENTURY 
See letter: Churches Lost to the Sea 


that the wine dropped into the upper 
compartment and there was none to 
drink.—M. W., Hereford. 


ARCHES IN GARDEN 


WALLS 

From Siv Gyles Isham, Bt. 
S1r,—I was much interested in the 
letter from Mrs. Margaret Jones, 
printed in your issue of December 27, 
1956, as it clears up a long-standing 
puzzle. 

There is here a thick wal] dividing 
the flower and kitchen garden, which 


A GAMES-TABLE AT WOBURN ABBEY, BEDFORDSHIRE 
See letter: The Game of the Jew 


grown in espaliers, but I have not 
obeyed Mr. Fairchild’s precept and 
opened up the arches. 

It is quite true that wall fruit lacks 
moisture in a dry summer, and I think 
there may be something in the arch 
idea. I enclose a photograph of the top 
of one of the arches. The ground level 
has been raised and beside this arch 
there is now a gravel walk. The 
arch appears rather broader than in the 
Arbury example. There is no sign that 
this particular wall was ever used as a 
hot wall, but of course it is quite pos- 
sible, particularly as the wall runs at 
right angles to the old conservatory, 
which was removed in 1916 to make a 
rose garden.—GyLes IsHam, Lamport 
Hall, Northamptonshire. 


KNOT-AND-SPELL 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of the 
market cross that was removed from 
Harewood, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, in 1804. On top of the cross 
is a knot-and-spell, a game for which 
the village was celebrated in old times. 
Is this not an unusual top for a cross? 
—FRANcES FIniAy, Blackstone Gill 
Cottage, Wike, Moortown, Yorkshire. 

[The old North-Country game of 
knot-and-spell, or knurr-and-spell, was 
described in letters pubsished in our 
issues of January 13 and February 10, 
1955.—Ep.] 


MAKING CIDER 
S1r,—May I point out that the photo- 
graph in your issue of December 27, 
1956, is of a cider mill, not a cider 


THE TOP OF A BRICKED-UP ARCH IN A 
GARDEN WALL AT LAMPORT HALL, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
See letter: Arches in Garden Walls 


press? I do not know when they weré 
in everyday use, but in 1943 I wa 
working on a farm in the village of 
Mordiford, near Hereford, and had the 
pleasure of making cider by this old 
method of horse mill and hand press 
and can assure you that the result wags. 
very good. i. 

That same season my employé 
lent my services to the estate 
farm to help with the cider-making- 
there. The equipment on these two 
farms was in good condition. The 
method employed was exactly the 
same as depicted in two of the pic 
tures in your issue of December 13.— 
M. Bucxwortu, 44, Grenoble-gardens 
Palmers Green, N.13. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF =| 
Letter-box Designs.—In reply 1 
N. M. Woodall’s letter in you 
issue of January 31, I would point out” 
that a letter-box is a receptacle for 
letters on the inside of the door and that" 
the subject of the illustration is knowiy 
technically as a letter plate. Since thee 
war, there has been considerable" 
thought as to design to overcome the: 
difficulties mentioned in the letter. 
GEORGE WALLIS, 23, The Avenue” 
Wanstead, E.11. ; 


Leonardo’s Great Horse.—In his) 
book reviews in your issue of January) 
24 Mr. Howard Spring attributes 
Michelangelo the Great Horse whidhy 
Gascon archers used as a target ay 
Milan in 1501. It was, in fact, they 
work of Leonardo da Vinci.—A. I 
IRVINE, Greenway, Chiddingfol 
Surrey. 


Mending a Lead Tank.—I have @ 
lead tank which leaks at the bottom) 
Could any of your read>rs advise me) 
how to treat it? Would pitch or biti” 
men paint be any use if it were pu 
on fairly thick?—LorNA BARRA 

(Miss), The Green, Kingham, Oxfom 
shire. | 


THE OLD MARKET CROSS 
HAREWOOD, YORKSHIRE. 
the top is a knot-and-spell | 
See letter: Knot-and-spell - ¥ 


| CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


ANY homilies have been preached on the 
sin of losing interest when defending 
with a hopeless-looking hand. We all 
e to relax at some time or another, but the 
ilolent or pessimistic player undoubtedly 
sses some of the finest moments in the game. 


Often it seems that the only way of helping 
f} side is to follow suit without revoking; we 
py Our partner as he fights a lone and futile 
tle, little dreaming that we may emerge as 
» villain of the piece. Take a simple example: 


@j7 


9 1095 

OJ95 

&AQTIG 
@KQ1085 943 
YQI4 i. OK 62 
OKQ W EL 67643 
&873 542 


Dealer: South. Both sides vulnerable. 


South opened One Diamond and West 
{| One Spade, North and South continuing 


umps. The King of Spades was led, and 


Suth could see no hope of making nine tricks 


Efore the defence could win five; scorning a 
sutine hold-up of the Ace, he took the first trick 
ad returned the Two of Spades, well aware that 
te proceedings would be shortened if West had 


@six-card suit. 


South had a vague hope of persuading West 


fat he would work a suicide squeeze by cashing 


i Spades, but he unwittingly created a 
«ferent kind of illusion. “‘What’s going on?”’ 
Jest asked himself as he won with the Queen, 


‘ad there seemed to be only one answer: South 


hd started with A 9 6 2, and a Spade continua- 


)n would probably give him his ninth trick. 


Ha, and West then tried the King of Diamonds 


‘prlour by cashing the Ten of Spades. 


‘uth showed a certain amount of nerve during 
‘ie tense period that followed. 


West shifted to the Queen of Hearts, which 


4d, East showing a glimmer of interest as he 


jryed the Six. The Knave was also allowed to 


a lesser player, he 
into South’s 
For 
vious reasons South had to win this trick, and 
he thirteenth Heart enabled him to go game 


jth a self-satisfied air; 
ected, might have walked 


f d rubber. 


An onlooker guffawed; South preened him- 


if, West went red in the face, and East said 


»wn when given the chance. 


» believed in putting a vulnerable contract two 
No one spotted 
vat it was East, with his uninspiring collection, 
ho held the key to the defence. At trick 2 he 
suld have put West out of his agony by playing 


lis Nine of Spades. A good player, in fact, would 


lay this card at trick 1, 


for his partner’s 
ulnerable overcall and opening lead strongly 


hggest a five-card suit headed by King-Queen- 


en. 

The textbooks were partly to blame for 
Vest’s tactics on a hand from the European 
hampionships: 


@K74 
OATS 
}K 1096 
& i083 
@j8652 nN @Q10 
9 1084 ae lm 22852 
i s'7.2 8 Q54 
&K7 &j42 


&AQOI6S 

Dealer: South. North-South vulnerable. 

West led a Spade against South’s contract 
{ Three No-Trumps, the Queen being allowed 
o win; the next Spade was taken in dummy, 
nd a finesse of the Queen of Clubs removed 
Vest’s card of re-entry. On such occasions, 
ve are told, we should abandon our suit and 
»lay for our partner’s hand, but a shift to the 


THE WEAKER VESSEL 
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Ten of Hearts was not exactly lethal; South 
could now play as he pleased and ended up with 
eleven tricks after finessing against East in both 
minors. 

The first three tricks were the same at the 
other table, but here West defied the book by 
clearing his Spades, with startling effect. South 
could not know that the danger hand was as 
dead as a doormat; a Diamond finesse lost to 
East’s Queen, the Ace went up on the Club 
return, and as a last resort the Knave of Hearts 
was finessed, enabling East to cash the Knave of 
Clubs as the setting trick. West’s defence was 
not selfish, but merely intelligent. The dummy 
was so good on the bidding (One Club—One 
Diamond; Two No-Trumps—Three No-Trumps) 
that East’s resources were clearly limited, and 
the only hope was to play like a man with a 
possible card of re-entry in case South could be 
lured into taking a series of wrong views. 


An extremely fine example appeared 
recently in The Times: 
& 106 
OIL RP 
© kJ 98 42 
& 85 
@&KI8 N 954 
DP EK - VY J 10643 
OQ63 Beets 
&A0 1093 S &7642 
@AO732 
YK9I8 
A 107 
1S J 
Dealer, South. Neither side vulnerable. 
South West North East 
1 Spade Double 2 Diamonds’ 2 Hearts 
2No-Trumps No bid 3No-Trumps No bid 
No bid Double No bid No bid 
No bid 


Let us forget the bidding and study the 
play. The Ten of Clubs was led to the Knave, 
and a Diamond finesse had West in dire trouble, 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


for he was earmarked for a throw-in after mak- 
ing three embarrassing discards. But quick 
thinking saved the day. West’s discards, in 
order, were the Knave of Spades, Eight of 
Spades, Queen of Hearts. South was duly fooled 
into exiting from dummy with a Club when the 
Diamonds were exhausted, in the belief that 
West would have to lead at the end from K x 
into the Ace-Queen tenace in Spades, but his 
cunning antagonist defeated the contract with 
four Clubs and the Ace of Hearts. 

The question arises: how good is a ‘“‘good”’ 
player? Apart from East’s commendable free 
bid and North’s heroic performance, South was 
good enough to build up a picture of the 
doubler’s hand and West sufficiently alert to 
spot the impending end-play, so the general 
standard was pretty high. But South evidently 
gave no thought to the other defender’s hand. 
If West, who was marked with all the missing 
high cards, had started with four Spades and 
only four Clubs, then East’s hand would be this: 

@95 YJ10643 ©5 &76432 

Would he then stand for Three No-Trumps 
doubled after making a free bid on a one-point 
hand? I feel he might even have ended up by 
making a doubled contract of Five Clubs. 

The hand, as I said, is a thing of beauty, 
but one intriguing detail is omitted. Which 
Club did East play at trick 1? Was it the Seven 
—and if not, why not? If he did play this card, 
were his partner’s contortions really necessary? 

However bad your hand, you can often 
protect a partner who is clearly booked for a 
rough passage. It costs nothing here for East to 
drop his highest Club and to hang on like grim 
death to the other three, with West discarding a 
Spade and the Queen and Nine of Clubs. Towards 
the end West can exit with the Ace and Three of 
Clubs, so three tricks in the suit and a Heart 
lead up to the Ace-Queen will then defeat the 
doubled contract in a somewhat less hazardous 
manner. 
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“Crossword No. 1411, Country Lire, 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


(MR., MRS., ETC.) 


VAMUAP ESS pete ee Na Loa shine n/c Wn o's 0 since anime a vines totale nina Na 9 a9 88 dels 


SOLUTION TO No. 1410. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


1411 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 6. 
first correct solution opened, Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 9, 
2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 10 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of fy 


came aan 
aw 2 2 
a 2H eee 


nanos 24. 


ACROSS 


1. Leafy entrance to the City? (10) 

Not an electric iron (4) 

Out by herself (10) 

“And quoted and jewels five-words 

long’’—Tennyson (4) 

12 and 13. Worn on the Eastern Region of the 

railways? (11) 

5. Where the golfer exclaims at a watery hazard? 

(7) 

3. Scene perhaps of the actor’s earliest perform- 
ances (7) 

. The motorist’s vade mecum (4, 3) 

21. Decoration that can be made of stone, but 

also of wood, stucco or paper (7) 

2 and 23. Where to go for an easy flight on the 
South Coast? (11) 

. Birds that attract us to them (4) 

28. Colour of the poor lie: not white (10) 

. Eloped with a spoon (4) 

30. The criminal at large (10) 


DOWN 


. The river for exercise in Southern England (4) 

2. A book such as Twenty-thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea? (4) 

. As to the vehicle going uphill it is fast enough 
going down (5) 

. What, clothe an old man, 
heap? (7) 

. The summit of a simian career? (7) 

. The flower for a left-wing poet? (3, 7) 

. “Good liquor, I stoutly maintain, 

“Gives genius a better ap 


from the rubbish 


—Goldsmith (10) 
. Uses a harpoon perhaps for fruit on board (6) 
. Is the staff of life not long enough? (10) 
. Guns, go easy! (anagr.) (10) 
. Philip’s Grand Fleet (6) 
20. A way out for the Petty Officer’s bird (7) 
21. Fair leg that easily gets broken (7) 
The heart’s early adjustment (5) 
25 and 26. Turn her dog at him (8) 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


which appeared in the issue of February 14, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS—1, Tartan; 4, Chemises; 10, Maladroit; 11, Solon; 


The winner of Crossword No. 1409 is 


12, Eggs; 13, Blue murder; 15, Extract; 16, Sister; 19, ’ Osiris; 

a1, Alewife; 23, On the rocks; 25, Oral; 27, Storm; 28, Sand- Lord Conesford, Q.C., 
paper; 29; Spanners; 30. Closer. DOWN. Seay Tempered; 2, Y 
Relegates: 3, Aids; 5, Hatters; 6, Musquashes; 7, Solid; 8, 25, Cheyne-walk, 


Sentry; 9, Collet; 14, Married man; 7 Bpeae 18, Cellarer: 


20, Sponsor; 21, Asking; 22; Rouses; 24, Thora; 26 ’ Opal. 


London, S.W.3. 


DRAWBAR gives six hitch 
point heights. Lateral swing- 
ing over quadrant can be 
limited by stop pins. Exten- 
sion and special offset exten- 
sion drawbars also provided. 


POWER TAKE-OFF (op- 
tional extra) has specification 
in accordance with B.S.I. and 
A.S.A.E. standards, and is 
well shielded by a removable 
cover. A separate dog-clutch 
engages the drive. 


TWO HYDRAULIC TAP- 
PINGS are provided at the 
rear of tractor for operating 
external equipment. Inde- 
pendent control of both tap- 
pings is incorporated. 


BELT PULLEY (optional 
extra) is mounted on left side 
of tractor and is amply 
shielded. A conversion kit for 
taking the drive from the rear 
is available. An independent 
dog-clutch engages the drive. 


ok all this...and 212 months warranty, too! 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD. (AGRICULTURAL DIVISION), COWLEY, OXFORD 


COUNTRYS EIR ES EE B RIUAR Yeu2iimel oom, 


MORE WORK PER GALLON! 

MORE STANDARD EQUIPMENT! 

MORE TIME-SAVING RELIABILITY ! 

MORE SOURCES OF IMPLEMENT POWER! 


HYDRAULIC LIFT (optional extra) operates 
front-, middle- and rear-motinted implements. Se- 
cured in raised position by a mechanical lock, this 
unit incorporates the power take-off unit. 


INDEPENDENT P.T.O. (optional extra) gives 
tractor and implement drives independently or to- 
gether, eliminates need for power units on most 
driven implements. 


FAMOUS B.M.C, 3.4 litre DIESEL 


UNIT CONSTRUCTION FOR SIMPLIFIED 


MAINTENANCE 

DRIVING EASE AND SAFETY 
WIDE ADAPTABILITY 
GENEROUS STANDARD 


EQUIPMENT 
FREE BENEFITS FOR DRIVERS 


B.M.C. Drivers’ Club membership offers ——_F 
many benefits including free insurance, DRIVERS 
costs nothing to join. CLUB 


Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


HAYTERS OF SPELLBROOK 


Telephone: Sawbridgeworth 2383, 3391 


8 Spellbrook Lane, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 


| RUSTLESS. 
GREENHOUSES & GARDEN FRAMES 


Made by the Metal Window LEAN-TO GREENHOUSE 


Engineers with the Inter- Designed for erection on customer’s own 
dwarf walls. Three widths, 5 ft. 9 ins., 
national reputation for high 7 ft. 9 ins. and 9 ft. 9 ins.; any desired 


length, in 2 ft. multiples, from 8 ft. Prices — 
from £45.5.0. Example as illustrated 7 ft. 
materials. Can be seen at 9 ins. wide, 10 ft. Oin. long, £64.5.0. Com- 
plete with glass, putty and glazing clips. 


quality of workmanship and 


leading London Stores and 


at Agents throughout the 
country. Free delivery, 
England and 
Wales. 


Also 
The ‘CADET’ green- 
house, now available in two 
widths, 6’ 3” and 8’ 3”, extensible 

to any lengthin multiples of 2 ft., from 
8’3”. Type 1A, 8’ 3” x 6’ 3”, complete with glass, 
putty, glazing clips and foundation lugs, 28 gns. 


All greenhouses 
are available 
on deferred terms 


Send for full details to: 


THE GRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LIMITED 


HORTICULTURAL DEPT. A, BRAINTREE, ESSEX 


LRMING NOTES 


fOTATO 


SURPLUS 
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OF 


| 750,000 TONS 


ARMERS increased the potato 
/ acreage last year. They did this 
A because the 1955 crop in a dry 
son was short of requirements and 
rket prices rose sharply just at the 
e when farmers were preparing to 
it the 1956 crop. The 1956 yield is 
mated at 7,443,000 tons, against 
78,000 tons from the 1955 crop. 
T Potato Marketing Board is likely 
have to deal with a surplus this 
on of 750,000 tons, and it is alarm- 
i@ to hear that it may cost up to £10 
bn, that is £7,500,000, to shift the 
plus.that is not wanted for human 
@sumption. By far the largest part 
this cost falls on the Exchequer, but 
sme will come from the Board’s fund 
Gated by the levy of £1 an acre which 
alof us who grow potatoes have to 
&. Some of the surplus potatoes are 
dw being dried at sugar-beet factories 
use by the compound feeding-stuft 
@nufacturers, but the great bulk of 
f surplus will go as stockfeed, mainly 
{@ pigs. These potatoes, at £4 10s. a 
, will help pig farmers to save on 

meal bill. 

What should be the national 
Blato acreage to cover consumers’ 
Muirements without a burdensome 
plus? The answer depends so much 
ithe season and the weight of the 
@p that neither the Ministry of Agri- 
(ture nor the Potato Marketing 
ard will give a firm figure. Prob- 
ly the answer lies half-way between 
@ 1955 and 1956 acreages, that is 
3).000 acres. The Board decided 
ia autumn not to set any limit to the 
aiecage which growers could plant in 
7 without surcharge for extra levy. 
im Milk 
NOTHER surplus that suits pig 

feeders is the unlimited supply of 
Sim milk that is now available. Skim 
kk goes well with potatoes, and at 
43d. a gallon delivered to the farm 
hould be an economical feed. In 
feening a baconer the farmer can 
se about a 3 cwt. of fish meal valued 
437s. 6d. and replace it with about 
! gallons of skim milk, costing at 
4}. a gallon, 27s. 6d. To be worth the 
ita bother there has to be a con- 
jerable margin in cost. On biological 
*)unds there is a good deal to be said 
« the use of skim milk. Judging by 
mish experience the pig probably 
Hikes better use of skim milk than of 
> equivalent in fish meal, and this 
iiy help towards a better live-weight 
'o for every pound of the carbo- 
Bdrate part of the ration. It is cer- 
@nly unusual to have skim milk 
@ og begging in February. What will 
the position when milk production 
at its seasonal peak in May and 
Jne? Perhaps the sows have milked 
§ well this winter that they will not 
pond as fully as usual to the spring 
@d early summer flush of grass. 


Dat acct 


Sn 


lkyment by Quality 
aA Rk. ARTHUR FURNEAUX, who 
acts as the secretary of the joint 
@mmittee of those breed societies 
Wich are pressing for payment for 
ik on a quality basis, tells me that 
2 committee wants the Milk Market- 
i; Board to go a good deal faster and 
ther than seems likely at the mo- 
pnt. What the Board has agreed is 
Hat from October 1, 1958, there will 
reduction in the price paid for the 
a\\k supplied by producers during the 
pnths in which it fails to reach a 
juired minimum standard set for 
Wtter-fat content. The minimum 
.ndard is to be 3.3 per cent. butter- 
from September to March and 
“~ per cent. from April to August. 
here will be a deduction of 2d. a 
Hilon in the first period and ld. a 
lon in the last for each 0.1 per cent. 
W which the milk falls below the 
nimum,. For instance, November 
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milk that contains 3 per cent. but 
below 3.1 per cent. butter-fat will 
suffer a price reduction of 4d. a gallon. 
This will be a hard knock. The really 
important matter is not the butter-fat 
but the solids-not-fat, which count for 
most in human nutrition. The Milk 
Marketing Board sees great difficulties 
in attempting to bring into effect 
quickly any comprehensive scheme to 
reward the farmer whose milk has a 
high total solids content. But I 
gathered from Mr. Furneaux that 84 
per cent. of the nation’s milk supply is 
being tested by the buyers for total 
solids content, and he sees no practical 
reason why a scheme of payment on 
this basis should not be instituted at a 
comparatively early date. 


Angus Bulls 


T the Perth sales the breeders of 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle had every 
reason to be satisfied with an average 
of £519 10s. 6d. for 583 bulls. This 
average price was not quite as high as 
the averages for the previous three 
years, but more bulls were offered. 
The quality generally was good and, 
with strong competition for the best 
crossing bulls as well as those wanted 
for pedigree herds, the Perth sales 
were a happy experience for breeders, 
including several who have recently 
established pedigree herds in England. 
Argentine buyers took 27 bulls, but 
otherwise the export trade was dis- 
appointingly quiet. Presto of Bregach, 
the champion bull, brought out by Mr. 
William Robertson from his small 
herd in Banffshire, fetched 12,000 
guineas. This bull goes to the herd of 
Mr. Harold Samuel in Essex. 


Farming for Profit 


ROFESSOR D.S. HENDRIE, the 

Principal of the West of Scotland 
Agricultural College, spent last sum- 
mer in the United States, and telling 
farmers here of his impressions he 
stresses that the American farmer 
thinks foremost and all the time about 
profit. He is not so much interested 
in yields per acre or per animal as he 
is in high output per man. Good farm- 
ing is incidental to the success of his 
business venture. We are heading in 
the same direction. This struck me 
recently at a meeting where farmers 
talked more in terms of gross output 
and profit per acre from grain than 
about the weight of the crops they 
grew. There is not necessarily any 
conflict here. Indeed a big output is 
more often than not in this country 
accompanied by a satisfactory profit. 


Grain Drying Silos 

ECAUSE of the broken weather 

last harvest the Government 
reluctantly agreed to continue opera- 
tion of the 13 national silos and one 
drying plant which earlier in the sum- 
mer the Minister of Agriculture pro- 
posed to close. These silos took in 
60,000 tons of wheat and 2,000 tons of 
barley for drying and storage. Ob- 
viously they were wanted. Now the 
Government have decided that all 
these centres shall be offered for let- 
ting by competitive tender. They will 
not be operated any longer on Govern- 
ment account, and it is for the farmers’ 
co-operative societies and merchants, 
either individually or in groups, to 
take. them over. Most large arable 
farmers now have their own grain dry- 
ing plants, but there are many small 
farmers who will find it a convenience 
to continue sending grain to these 
centres for treatment and storage. 
Even if these silos are fully used they 
will not take care of more than a very 
small part of the grain that may need 
drying and there are still many farms 
which ought to have their own facili- 
ties. CINCINNATUS. 
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Head of Woodworm 
magnified many times 


Few people realize the serious and widespread damage 
that woodworm can do to their property. These highly 
destructive and prolific pests attack roof timbers, floors, 
joists, furniture and other woodwork. Unless prompt 
action is taken, infestation may quickly spread through- 


out your property. 


The only permanent answer... 


Look out for tell-tale holes 

Examine your roof timbers, floor- 
boards, furniture and other wood- 
work periodically for small piles 
of frass (wood dust) and tell-tale 
holes. These are the exit holes 
made by full grown beetles and 
show that woodworm have been 
tunnelling through the wood for a 
year or more. The beetles may be 
seen in the summer months when 
they emerge to mate and lay eggs 
in other parts of your property, 
thereby spreading the infestation. 


HEAD OFFICE & LABORATORIES: FELCOURT ° 


ISINFESTATION 
SE RUIGE 


Disinfestation Ltd., 125 Pall Mall, London, $.W.1. TRAfalgar 7621 


Without obligation, please send me illustrated leaflet describing 
Woodworm and Dry Rot. 


Treatment—a skilled job! 
Treatment against woodworm is 
a job calling for specialized know- 
ledge, experience and skill. That 
is why you should call in the 
Disinfestation Service. This Ser- 
vice undertakes to destroy wood- 
worm and prevent further attack. 
It controls other pests, too! If your 
premises are infested by rats, 
mice, cockroaches or pests of any 
description, contact us without 
delay. Fill in the coupon today 
or ’phone the... 


SUSSEX 
BRANCHES IN EVERY COUNTY ——= 


EAST GRINSTEAD ° 


350 


Created by British craftsmen from 
specially treated, non-warping, 
beautifully enamelled hardwood and 
incorporating the ultimate in mod- 
ern space and labour-saving ideas 
gleaned from housewives all over 
the country, Nevastane will bring 
to you the pleasure of working ina 
kitchen of taste and beauty. 

There are scores of different type 
fittings available, including stainless 
steel sink units, broom-cupboards, 
tables, wall, floor and corner cabin- 
ets—to mention just a few! 


Can be yours, 


UNIT BY UNIT 


as you feel in the mood to buy 


Nevastane 


Send now for illustrated 
literature and full details 
of the Nevastane range. 


NEVASTANE PRODUCTS 
(HORNSEY) LIMITED 
201 HORNSEY ROAD 

LONDON N.7 
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BATH MAT 


Oblainable in BLACK & WHITE AT 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. wi. 
€ AT ALL THE LEADING STORES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Horrockses 


the (realest Mame in Cotton 


TASTE (7/ 


Whenever it is the time and place 
for a truly satisfying whisky, the 
discriminating man always asks for 
Mackinlay’s. He knows it is 
certainly the finest—and one of 
Scotland’s oldest proprietary brands. 


MACKINLAY’S 


scOoTCH WHISKY Esro. 1/820 


AS BLENDED BY THE MACKINLAY FAMILY FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 
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DEATH 


“NHE devastating effect that the 
), existing high rates of death 
L duty (to which I have frequently 
rejrred in these columns) exercise 
@ij large landed estates has been 
ponsible for substantial changes 
imthe face of the countryside, for 
@ije an estate has been broken up 
iBhecessarily loses something of its 
i@ner character, no matter how well 
#s administered by its new owners. 
1etimes, unfortunately, an estate 
‘as into the hands of speculators who 
ae little for its future and still less 
@ its past, and who are concerned 
@rely with extracting from it the 
ximum amount of money in the 
‘rtest possible time. 


HE LECONFIELD ESTATES 
}} STARTLING example of how 
» death duties are whittling away 
) acreages of great landed properties 
provided by the Leconfield estates, 
000 acres of which are to be offered 
sale by Mr. John Wyndham, 
»bhew of the third Baron Leconfield. 
e land to be sold consists of roughly 
000 acres in Cumberland, represent- 
@ more than two-thirds of his entire 
Hding in that area, and approxi- 
ately 7,000 acres of his Petworth 
Sate in Sussex. 
In Cumberland the property to be 
%(1 embraces the Westward estate, 
ich lies between Cockermouth and 
rlisle and which includes farms let 
6) old-established tenants and about 
300 acres at present farmed by the 
Sate. The balance of the property is 
ide up of 8,000 acres surrounding 
hstdale Head and Scafell, some 
00 acres of Skiddaw Forest, 500 
res in Borrowdale, approximately 
Hilf of Derwent Water and several 
ms near Cockermouth, 
In Sussex, where the 7,000 acres 
t be offered represent roughly a 
Garter of Mr. Wyndham’s landed 
@ssessions, the sales will include farms 
ij the neighbourhoods of Pulborough, 
Ijgate, Sutton and Fittleworth, but 
p main Petworth estate of some 
,000 acres will remain intact. 
"| Theagents entrusted with the sale, 
Tlieved to be one of the largest of its 
id for many years, are Messrs. 
‘utt and Parker, Lofts and Warner, 
10 say that they expect to dispose 
@ the estates as a whole or in blocks 
fivately. If this method of selling is 
Ht successful auctions will be held in 
t summer, in each case locally. 


EARLIER SALES 


*\HE loss of 27,000 acres would be 
|. a mortal wound to all save the 
gest landed properties, but in the 
se of the Leconfield estates it is only 
We of a series of deep gashes that 
Ive been inflicted by the need to 
Govide money with which to meet 
“ties on the settled estate, which 
Is been provisionally valued at 
4,796,951. 

‘| The story began soon after Lord 
Yconfield’s death in 1952 with the 
qgie of the Scarisbrick and Halsall 
4tates, which covered 3,500 acres of 
Hh, alluvial land midway between 
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DUTIES 


situated near Skipton, in the West 
Riding, had changed hands privately 
for £54,000. 

It will be seen, therefore, that 
irrespective of the forthcoming sales 
announced the other day by Messrs, 
Strutt and Parker, Lofts and Warner, 
the Leconfield estates have been shorn 
of more than 20,000 acres in less than 
five years and must have contributed 
nearly £725,000 to the Exchequer. 


SOLD TO PAY FINE 


N the turbulent days of the Tudors 

it was by no means rare for a 
property to be forfeited in exchange 
for the life or liberty of its owner. And 
that, in fact, was what happened to 
the Brindle estate, near Preston, 
Lancashire, which Lord Chesham is 
offering for sale through Messrs. J. W. 
Fair and Rea and Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, for it is recorded 
that in 1582 the manor was one of 
several sold in order to pay a heavy 
fine imposed on Sir Thomas Gerard, 
who had been incarcerated in the 
Tower because of his adherence to the 
Catholic faith. 

The purchaser of Brindle was 
William Cavendish, ancestor of the 
Dukes of Devonshire, and _ the 
estate, which to-day covers approxi- 
mately 1,280 acres, with an income of 
about £3,450 a year, was then des- 
cribed as having an advowson of the 
Church, 200 messuages, 100 tofts, 
2 mills, 2 dove-cots, 300 acres of land, 
100 acres of meadow, 200 gardens, 
3,000 acres of pasture, 200 acres of 
wood, 3,000 acres of furze and heath, 
1,000 acres of marsh and also 40s. of 
rent. In 1819 the manor was ac- 
quired by Lord George Cavendish and 
it has remained in his branch of 
the family since that time. 


£77,000 BID IN 7 MINUTES 


HREE weeks ago I wrote that the 

interest aroused by the impending 
sale of the Manor Farm of 897 acres at 
Timberland, near Sleaford, Lincoln- 
shire, had been such that Messrs. Earl 
and Lawrence, the agents in charge of 
the sale, had received enquiries from 
as far afield as Scotland. The interest, 
it seems, was not confined to enquiries, 
for when ‘the property came up for 
auction the other day at Sleaford, the 
bidding began at £40,000 and rose in 
the space of seven minutes to £77,000, 
at which price the property was 
knocked down to Mr. C. L. Bembridge, 
a nephew of the late H. Bembridge, 
who had farmed it for 52 years. 

From Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co. comes news of the sale of the 
Eastleigh Court estate, near War- 
minster, Wiltshire, on behalf of the 
trustees of the late Capt. A. H. 
Southey. The property extends to 
about 520 acres and includes Eastleigh 
Court, a modern house in the Eliza- 
bethan style, a dairy farm of 245 acres 
and woodlands suitable for re-affores- 
tation. Messrs. Smith and Marshall 
were associated in the sale, which was 
concluded privately with an adjoining 
owner. 
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We've a magnificent array of Persian rugs and carpets 
from the most famous districts, each scrupwously picked 
from the hundreds of bales our experts examine. 
Shown above: Handwoven Persian rug, about 6’4” x 4’3” £29.10.0 


Best of the East 
—not only from Persia but from 
India and all the Orient — 
is on display on our second floor. 


Skill of the West 


is embodied in the knowledge 
and craft of our workroom-experts, 
who can repair all weaves 
of Oriental rugs and carpets. 


FINCHCOCKS FOR SALE 
OWARDS the end of 1951. the 

Hon. David St. Clair-Erskine 
bought Finchcocks, Goudhurst, Kent, 
from Mr. Marcus Konig, and now he is 
to sellit. Finchcocks, a tall brick house, 
built in 1725, was the subject of two 
illustrated articles by Mr. Christopher 
Hussey that appeared in CountTRY 
Lire on April 12 and April 19, 1945, in 


which he wrote that many of the 7 
features of the house are reminiscent 


of the work of Vanbrugh and that 


there are grounds for supposing that it \ HO, 
was designed by Thomas Archer. Y 


Yj 
Forty-two acres go with the house, ——————— 


which is offered by Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. PROCURATOR. HARVEY NICHOLS & CO LTD OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE AND BOURNEMOUTH 


Wuthport and Ormskirk, Lancashire, 
Jough it should perhaps be mentioned 
at the property had been bought only 
4ew months earlier. The/proceeds of 
jc sale were estimated at £350,000. 
‘| The next properties to go were the 
Jamphray and Dinwoodie estates, 
uich together covered 11,375 acres 
jar Lockerbie, Dumfriesshire, and 
j this case the proceeds were roughly 
120,000. Then, a few weeks later, 
me the announcement that Wressle, 
4 agricultural property of some 3,500 
dres situated between York and Hull, 
jd been bought by Florence, Lady 
esketh for £100,000, followed, in 
jnuary, 1954, by the news that 
edstone, an estate of 1,811 acres, 
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START-O-MATIC 


Diesel Electric Generating Plant 


provides all the electric 

light and power we need 

including radiators, radio 

and television. It starts 
automatically when the first 

switch is on, and stops when the last : 


switch is off. We wouldn’t be without it. 


1 lb. box of 


assorted chocolates 12/6 


Prices from £189 


(The famous 23 kW plant is now reduced to £290.) 
Tax allowance in applicable cases. 


Free advice on supplying electricity, water or power on request. 


R. A. LISTER & CO. LTD. Dursley, Gloucestershire. Phone: 2371 


Branches: London, Stamford, Glasgow, Dublin. 
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ows , H. A. FOX & CO. LTD. 
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THE CHOCOLATE OF THE CONNOISSEUR 


offer 

for S i ( 1954 Rolls-Royce Silver Dawn 

Saloon with automatic gear £3,300) 

heepskin oals 1953 Rolls-Royce Silver Wraith | 

‘ Seven-seater Limousine -.. £4,995) 

of Quality and Style 1953 Rolls-Royce Silver Wraith | 

Touring Limousine ... £3,450 | | 

- i 1956 Bentley ‘‘S’’ type Continental | 

@ Specially selected Skins H. J. Mulliner Saloon, under 

D 5,000 miles... . £6,250) 

e Soft fleece inwards 1954 Bentley Aiclitva «Continental } 

. J. Mulliner Saloon «.. £4,450) 

e@ Natural and Tan Shades 1953 ae “R" type Saloon, | 
automatic sects ony 19,000 

@ 26 gns. as illustrated miles... £2 850 

OTHER EARLIER Goop CARS AVAILABLE | 

Also styles for men H. A. Fox & Co., Ltd., 3/5 Burlingtalll 


Gardens, Old Bond Street, London, | 
W.1. (Regent 8822). 


NURSE the FURRIER + OXFORD - Tel. 2409 


To taste 
il pleasant ts tO appreciate 


For discerning 
palates CH URTONS 
LIGHT IN’ AROMA I ™ 
ee NS ANoER Wal oo = make the best CONCRETE GARAGES. 
=i) Beautifully designed—roomy—good-look- ; 
ing. From only £55 cash or 10/- weekly. 
{ 


Write for full details to your nearest branch 


S INWivy prsea\cet J 
DISTILLED IN EDINBURGH BY ES : NIN MARLEY CONCRETE LTD. (DEPT. G 2) 
ia = PEASMARSH, GUILDFORD, SURREY. 


\) 
D. J. THOMSON & CO. LTD LEG Niet Nel : 2 ajord S86 
ST. ANTHONY DISTILLERY < < CAV RY — SOUTH OCKENDON, NEAR ROMIORD San 2201 |, 
ESTABLISHED OVER 150 YEARS : ~ ee 3 == = 4, SHURDINGTON, NEAR CHELTENHAM ' 


Shurdington 334/$ 
WATERLOO, POOLE, DORSET. Broadstone 626 
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EW BOOKS 


MINISTER OF 
| AUSTERITY 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ROM Winchester Stafford Cripps 
won a Natural Science scholar- 

ship to New College, Oxford. 
Colin Cooke, in the “‘official’’ life, The 
Wlife of Richard Stafford Cripps 
Hodder and Stoughton, 30s.), writes: 
)* He was elected in chemistry, one of 
he first to be elected at New College 
n that subject.’’ Sir William Ramsay, 
vho-was Professor of Chemistry at 
University College, London, had 
)jooked through the candidates’ papers 
und liked Cripps’s work so much that 
ie suggested the youth would do better 
studying in London rather than at 


him, it might have been Minister of 
Austerity. 

Looking at the man as revealed 
here, one asks whether he could have 
done that job better had he been a 
different man. Chemistry, the law, 
economics, social science in all its 
bearings: do these make a man who 
can be really effective in impressing 
hard facts on those millions of happy- 
go-lucky Toms, Dicks and Harrys who, 
when all is said and done, make up 
that amorphous lump to which a 
statesman must appeal? To use a 
formidable comparison, consider the 
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| 
THE LIFE OF RICHARD STAFFORD CRIPPS. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 30s.) 


By Colin Cooke 


THE NAVAL WAR OF 1812. By C. S. Forester 


 )xford, where chemistry teaching was 
ot at that time notable. Cripps 
iccepted at once, and worked under 
Xamsay for three years. He thus 
oroke the Winchester-New College 
tradition of the wealthy Cripps family. 
So far as the law went, which was also 
*n the Cripps tradition, he did not 
mtend to transgress. He read for the 
Sar and was called in 1913. 


KILLED BY OVERWORK 


When the war came, he was 
urned down for the Army. All through 
ais life he was to suffer from ill health, 
1nd this had already begun to appear. 
‘lis war services did not help: first as 
4 lorry-driver in France, then in 
irduous administrative work at home. 
‘ Sut he did not allow ill health to inter- 
ere with what he had to do. He took 
tertain precautions with food and 
irink; and having done this he went 
f whead as though he were the fittest 
nan in Europe. When, much later, he 
‘ras to point out to trade unionists 
-hat it was no good merely opening 
heir mouths and expecting them to be 
illed—they would have to work 
arder—he could speak as one who all 
hrough his life had set an example. 
What with his work in the House, his 
‘ork at the Bar, his work for the 
_hurch, his political speeches up and 
‘iown the country, his travels abroad 
and his sermons, he allowed his ailing 
ody no rest; and it would be literally 
rue to say that overwork killed him 
»efore his time. 

The course of his life, minutely 
ecorded by Dr. Cooke, is so well 
<nown, at any rate in its general out- 
ine, that there is no reason here to go 
ver it all again. Let it be enough to 
ay that his greatest influence was 
 »xercised after the second World War 
1 a moment when, naturally enough, 
»eople were hoping for better times. 
There had been a good many years in 
he wilderness, and the fruits of 
-anaan wouldn’t have come amiss. It 
Ss not an enviable position to be in to 
nave to say “‘ You can’t have them, for 
he sad but sufficient reason that they 
-ren’t there.’’ And that was Cripps’s 
ob. Ifa new title had been needed for 


(Michael Joseph, 21s.) 


THE PLAYER’S BOY. By Bryher 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 
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constituents of Churchill: a soldier 
with a dash of the sailor, novelist, 
historian, painter, bricklayer, swan- 
keeper, mighty in speaking the word 
both of exhortation and comfort. He 
has a universality that allows him to 
say, almost instinctively, the thing 
which the moment demands shall be 
understood by all sorts and conditions 
of people. 

There is a useful process known as 
jollying people along, which helps 
them to keep their pecker up in diffi- 
cult moments. Cripps’s moment was 
appallingly difficult. He expounded 
the difficulties and proposed his 
remedies brilliantly: brilliantly, that is 
to say, if you had something of his own 
mental agility. Those who knew him 
well speak of his personal charm, his 
refusal to force his own austerities 
upon his guests, and Dr. Cooke goes so 
far as to repeat concerning him what 
was said of William Temple: ‘“‘ He was 
avery jolly man.”’ All this he may have 
been in private; but throughout the 
book we find no light relief, no joke or 
good saying, no game, no relaxation. 
One might almost say that relaxation 
bored him. ‘This, however, did not 
occupy much time. ‘Never’ (says the 
Diary) ‘in our lives have we been 


quite so idle.’ Cripps and Wilson were ° 


reduced to whiling away the time with 
games of bezique, but that pastime 
merely postponed tedium.”’ 


SERMONS AND SPEECHES 


He was a devoted Church of 
England man, and even in a Budget 
debate he could say: “I wish to-day 
that our country could refresh its heart 
and mind with a deep draught of that 
Christian faith which has come to us 
over two thousand years... .’’ and so 
forth. His sermons were many, both 
as parts of his speeches and as sermons 
proper. One has a sense, reading here 
of these religious addresses, that there 
was nothing mystical about his reli- 
gion. ‘‘We shall appreciate that our 
religious and ethical standards have 
a very direct bearing upon the solution 
of our economic difficulties.”’ 

But it is not profitable to consider 
whether a man would have done better 


Madam will carry 
the bear? 


Eight thousand five hundred miles 
of memories ...They step 


ashore, at San Francisco. 
Off the ship of the Orient 
Line that has borne them 
from Sydney, Madam hugs 
to herself souvenirs, 
memories, to be life’s 
highlights from now on... 


itchy The Bear Sydney, Goodbye 
= sf Australia... first dip in the 
we swimming pool, first meal 


really atsea... 


The Ear-rings Fiji, brilliant 

aS sun, ice clinking, green 

© © chairs confettied over the 
shining deck... 


ff The Guitar Red wine and 
IN white buildings, Honolulu 
A\ py ... soft twilight, songs half 
heard, ever remembered ... 


The Roses Sirens sobbing 
journey’s end, San Francisco, 
the cabin full of flowers, 
moments of goodbye, charm- 
ing barman, everyone so 
kind, last drink at our table, 
wonderful ship... 


ORIENT LINE 


AUSTRALIA CANADA UNITED STATES 


Chief Passenger Office 

26-27 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
City Passenger Office 

9-11 Billiter Square, London, E.C.3 
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STEPHEN MOORE 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


103, HIGH STREET, LEWES, SUSSEX 
TEL. 258 


j 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
PRESENTATION PLATE JEWELLERS & SILVERSMITHS ANTIQUE SILVE | 


COLLINGWOOD (Jewellers) LTD. 


Near the Principal Car Park. 
Open All Day on Saturdays. 


AN 18TH CENTURY CLOCK, BY 
JOSEPH LUM OF LONDON, IN 
CASE OF FIGURED WALNUT. 


TOTAL HEIGHT 7 FT. 7 INS. 


1 shall be glad to buy! good Mid-Eighteenth Century Rose diamond Brooch with diamond pendant Earrings of a later period 


period Furniture, Mirrors or 
Pictures. 


46, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ESTABLISHED 1817 TELEPHONE: REGENT 2656-7-8 


| \ 
MANN & FLEMING | 
| mob) MOUN TSDREEL l 
MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 


JOHN BELL «/ ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


YX An interesting George | Antique Wal- 
nut Bookcase, measuring 48 inches wide 


and 7 feet 7 inches high. 


Exclusive Collection | 
a | 


Furnishing Fabrics i 


DECORATIONS 
ANTIQUES 
| LAMPS 


An important Antique Chippendale oval Cellarette 
on original stand. 


B Re GES oan 


BEq 
fav lesa iy (DB) |S |B \N 


Telephone: 24828. Telegrams & Cables ‘Antiques, Aberdeen.” 


had he been another sort of man. No 
one, I should think, could call Cripps 
| popular in the customary meaning of 
that word, and I imagine that this 
}would not have worried him at all. 
ve There was his life’s work as he saw it, 
jand he went to the doing of it with 
single-minded devotion. Few men 
may be said, quite literally, to have 
shortened their lives by the complete- 
ress of their dedication to duty, but 
his may be said of him. Those who 
ere politically opposed to him tend 
to see him as merely a transferrer of 
the wealth of the rich to the pockets 
of the poor. But that is a false judge- 
ment. Again and again, though hardly 
vith success, he told the producers 
hat only as they produced more could 
hey hope to have more; and he 
varned the House against “ entrench- 
ng to an intolerable extent upon the 
iberty of spending by the private 
individual for his own purposes.’’ He 
old members that their job was to 
»rotect citizens from the demands of 
government. ‘‘ Honourable Members 
vill recall that their traditional role is 
o be the defender of the taxpayer 
gainst the rapacity of the Executive.” 
he roles of Cassandra, Jeremiah and 
Jonah can never be popular. It 
hanced to be Cripps’s fate to wear 
heir grey weeds, and to the wearing 
of them he gave his own sort of 
listinction, 


SURPRISES FOR THE NAVY 


Mr. C. S. Forester has made ships 
is province, and in The Naval War of 
»812 (Michael Joseph, 21s.) he has a 
heme of scope and dignity. It wasa 
ough moment in our island story. 
apoleon, one would have thought, 
vas enough to be going on with. 
Vellington was in the Peninsula, very 
ependent on the Navy, and that 
vas the moment when the United 
states, with Madison as President, 
Jeclared war, thus stretching our 
yesources in ships to an almost in- 
jolerable extent. 

The British Navy, at the height of 

$ prestige, was in for some surprises. 
Wellington’s victories in the Penin- 
ula had an unfortunate effect, for 
young men of spirit began to enlist vol- 
ntarily in the Army, at the same time 
s the Army competed for recruits 
vith the Navy in the gaols and among 
he young men in trouble. The stan- 
ard of manning in the British Navy 
iffered, during these years, a small but 
mportant decline.”’ 
Side by side with this, Mr. 
orester points out, was our Navy’s 
cadition of success, useful in a way, 
ut giving officers a tendency to take 
ictory for granted, which is not 
ecessarily a useful thing to do, 
specially when dealing with ships 
‘nanned by well-paid and admirably 
xercised volunteers. The conse- 
uence was that the British Navy and 
1e British public suffered at the outset 
»me horrid shocks. But, as so often 
' appens with us, we pulled ourselves 
»gether, took the measure of the 
,emy, and in the long run dealt with 
1e situation. j 


FIGHTS IN THE RIGGING 


Where Mr. Forester excels is in 
s descriptions of specific actions. 
reat ships, immobilised by lack of 
ind, kept just moving by constant 
auling on kedge anchors; then 
itching a puff, with the sailors up 
“ft with buckets to wet the sails, for 
et sails take the wind more readily 
‘an dry ones; days and nights of this 
uelling work with the enemy plod- 
ng similarly behind. Or action, ships 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING —continued 


interlocked by the bowsprit of one 
being caught in the rigging of another; 
men passing from ship to ship by 
climbing into their own yards and 
thence to the yards of the enemy; 
ships meeting at a given place by 
formal challenge, and there shooting 
it out: to all this the well-exercised pen 
of a popular novelist brings a vivid 
touch. The political implications of 
the war are given their weight, but 
most readers, I imagine, will read the 
book for its scenes of action, in which 
the creator of Hornblower is weil up to 
the standard we expect of him. 


SHAKESPEARIAN PLAYER 


The Player's Boy, by Bryher 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) is a_ first-person 
narrative which presumably has been 
dictated from beyond the grave, for its 
last episode is a sword-fight and its last 
words are ‘I knew that I was dead.”’ 

Bryher’s strongest ability is to 
create the atmosphere of a time. She 
did this notably in a tale of the Nor- 
man Conquest and in another: con- 
cerning Rome at the time of barbarian 
invasion. In the present book we are 
at another moment of dissolution: the 
hey-day of Elizabeth giving place to 
the grey day of the Jacobeans. The 
tale is told by one who had been ap- 
prenticed boy to a player of the great 
school and who was so inflamed with 
the glory of those days that what 
followed seemed dull, flat, stale and 
unprofitable. We see through him the 
decline of the national spirit, the 
murder of chivalry in the execution of 
Raleigh, the fading out of the Shakes- 
pearian tradition in the theatre, the 
rise of a commercial class in such 
merchants as the one whose contact 
was to prove fatal to the teller of the 
tale. 

This time, I think, though the 
intense poetry in description is potent 
as ever, the human side of the story is 
weak. There is little cohesion of action, 
and the central figure, the narrator, is 
too flabby a person to enlist much 
sympathy. 
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A FISHERMAN’S LETTERS 


HE late G. E. M. Skues was im- 

portant to trout fishing as the 
protagonist of the true form of nymph 
fishing and the correct tying of artificial 
nymphs and as one who wrote impor- 
tant books on the subject of chalk- 
stream fishing, books which are already 
in demand by collectors. The Angling 
Letters of G. E. M. Skues, edited by 
C. F. Walker (A. and C. Black, 21s.) is, 
therefore, an important book for all 
trout anglers. It is complementary to 
Skues’s own books in that it gives 
closer contact with the man himself, 
his character and his foibles. 

Briefly, the letters concern ento- 
mology, fly-tving and fishing experi- 
ences and, as many of them are 
addressed to Major Jack Evans and 
C. A. N. Wauton, both practical ento- 
mological trout fishermen, they will 
hold the attention of the serious 
student of trout and the flies and 
nymphs on which they feed. 

Skues hated to be termed an 
“authority.” There was, he always 
said, something too final about the 
word. Now that he is gone beyond re- 
call I do not hesitate to affirm that on 
the subject of nymphs and nymph- 
fishing he was, is and ever will be the 
authority. His books join Halford’s 
and Hills’s as the primers from which 
the chalk-stream fisherman can learn 
the theory of his art. With Skues’s 
works—and now his letters as an 
appendix—there is no excuse for a 
blank day or a blank mind by the 
river bank. Commander Walker’s 
labours will not prove to have been in 
vain. 118} 
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By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT. 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE, CLOCKS AND SILVER 


A SET OF 6 SHERATON ARMCHAIRS IN THE CHINESE TASTE IN BLACK 

LACQUER, FINELY DECORATED IN GILT. THE DESIGN OF THE ARMS IN 

SIMULATED BAMBOO IS VERY UNUSUAL. Circa 1800. 
Height of back: 2 ft. 9} ins. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams, Mallettson, London 


TESSIERS 


LTD. 


ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELLERY & OBJETS D’ART 


A PAIR OF GEORGE II TAPERSTICKS, MADE BY WILLIAM CAFE, IN LONDON, IN 
1759. HEIGHT 5%”. WEIGHT 12 ;OZ. AND A GEORGE II] WAX JACK, MADE IN 
LONDON BY WILLIAM CRIPPS IN 1768. WEIGHT 5 OZ. 3 DWTS. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN SILVER, GOLD AND ENAMEL BOXES, 
OBJETS D'ART AND JEWELS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


26, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 


TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 0458 CABLES TESSIERITE LONDON. 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
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HARVEY  & "GORE Gita: 


FINE ANTIQUE JEWELS AND SILVER 


1, 2 & 3 Vigo Street, London, W.1 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 0859, 0861 


Valuations for BANKERS 
Probate, Insurance In account with Messrs. Coutts & Co. 
and Division since the year 1812 


i 

AN 18th-CENTURY DIAMOND NECKLACE, 

ENGLISH. C.1790 : 

Jewels of all periods purchased whether collections or individual pieces | 
Established 1869 : 
BRACHER & SYDENHAM ; 


i (Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


M.B.A.D. ASSN. 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUES 


Corner of Antique Salon 


You are cordially invited to visit our collection of British 
and Continental works of Art, recognised as one of the 
most comprehensive in Scotland. Military coloured Prints 
of Scottish Regiments, also Prints of the Clans by 
R. Mclan are a special feature of our collection. 


a zp, A Fine Pair of GEORGE I Candlesticks, 
AUCTIONEERS & VALUATORS made in Dublin in 1717 by David King. 


ST. JOHNS PLACE, PERTH, SCOTLAND Height: 6 ins. Weight: 21 ozs. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE | 
Established: 1790. Telephone: 3724. 


°GRAMS: LOVES, PERTH 


*PHONE: 2226 (3 lines) 


A suit in grey and green shadow check worsted with 
| knife pleats on skirt and jacket. Bracelet-length sleeves 
and yoke are cut in one (Hardy Amies) 


| 

| (Right) Canvas woollen, soft and supple, is used for a 

ij slender suit in straw colour. The slim skirt is gathered by 

| a drawstring in front; the jacket has a rolled pointed collar 

| with unstiffened revers. A taffeta top in the same colour 
has small sleeves (Michael) 


NEW technique has been used on the spring 
i suits to obtain the casual supple lines that are 
a in fashion. These are dressmaker suits rather 
han tailor-mades with the usual stiffening that is 
‘nserted somewhere between the fabric and the lining 
feduced to the bare minimum or discarded altogether. 
‘he effects have to be achieved by the shaping of an 
Naborate system of sections larger than usual and cut 
m the cross; on many of the suits the object has been 
» reduce the seaming as much as possible. For all 
_}heir seeming simplicity this is a complicated feat that 
“hakes the suits exceedingly difficult to copy; several 
; || tings are vital under an expert eye. 
| With skirts a little longer, jackets with bloused 
lacks and the gently fitting waists a little shorter, 
jesigners achieve the/ basic pliant silhouette by 
lifferent means. Ronald Paterson builds in bands 
\rving over the hips each side on the basque and this 
‘e calls the Crozier line. His short jackets dip at the 
lack. Some of them button to the throat with an un- 
-iffened turndown collar; others are cut out to show 
) circle of the gathered chiffon yoke to the tweed 
heath dress that is worn underneath. He introduces 
| pale lilac tone for tweeds as well as a dim darkish 
hge green, one of the few greens that have been seen 
the London collections. He carries on the yoke 
ts throughout his elegant dress and jacket combi- 
u tations; on a black worsted two-piece the curving 
Le ) of matt satin is inlet into the front of the jacket; 
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THE SUT STORY 


there is another one at the back of the collarless dress. White piqué 
yokes curve down the back only on a slim navy dress. Chiffon fills in 
low curves that are cut out around the neck of guipure lace and taffeta 
sheaths of dresses. 

There is no stiffening whatsoever in the John Cavanagh suits. Any 
fullness in his skirts is drawn to the front either as a draped panel or, 
when the skirt is gored, by a deep box pleat that widens towards the 
hem. The narrow skirts are definitely longer, the wider ones only 
slightly so. He chooses grey alpaca for suits, a lightweight plaid worsted 
for a dress and jacket and mauve and white tweed for a suit under 
a seven-eighths loose overcoat in checked tweed in the same colour. 
Pin check worsted in black and white makes a dress and bolero, the 
dress with a fan of flat pin tucks converging on the pockets either side 
under the waistline. 

Victor Stiebel shows suits with a trim short boxy jacket, some of 
them straight, others pouching a trifle at the back, semi-fitting in front 
with soft collars that stand away from the throat. Smooth navy cloth 
as fine as silk makes young- -looking dress and jacket epsemy es that are 
piped with white. Equally neat are the printed silks, the jackets of 
which are completely soft and the dresses closely pleated. 

A slight ripple of gathers is held by a narrow drawstring in the 
centre back of Digby Morton’s suits in fine woollens or pee weaves. 
A system of flat tapering tucks placed diagonally round the hips of his 
skirts creates a very slimming line, the tucks being gradually whittled 
away below the hipline. 

Favourite materials for suits are tweeds unobtrusively flecked in 
two or three colours of much the same strength, so that the colour is 
blurred, and innumerable canvas weaves in wool as well as in pure silk 
and mixed yarns. Rough-looking silks in a natural tone, both with 
glistening surfaces and matt, make most successful dress and jacket 
outfits, also dust coats. For town there are alpacas and tropical worsteds 
—compact well-covered prints. For garden parties and evening dresses 
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(Left) Lavender tweed suit with the waist and so is white and a really vivid jade green” 

defined by a shaped built-in band that dips Double rows of round gilt buttons fasten the gaily 

at the back to the hem of the basque coloured ones; the country jackets hide thei 

(Ronald Paterson). Folded silk sailor hat fastenings under fly fronts or are strapped dowr 
with upturned brim (Rudolph) the fronts at three levels. 


ae 


there are flowered warp printed taffetas in large sprawling patterns of in 
determinate outlines. Chiffon appears again and again, for delicious drapal 
sheath dresses, for shirtwaist dresses with pleated skirts, for filmy blouses and 
as the transparent yokes on heavy lace dresses as well as tweed. Lace is 
handled with particular success, both the heavy guipure lace for dresses and 
jackets intended for summer weddings, Ascot or cocktail parties, and the 
gossamer Chantilly lace for billowing ball dresses. Many of the short dresses 
in either the thick or fine lace ie their low necklines filled in by a film of 
chiffon. | 


HE rough surfaced silks that have been chosen for many of the more 
casual-looking summer suits and straight-cut dust coats possess the rough 
weave of a Chinese silk. The glistening ones resemble fine straw and are 
smartest in straw colour, as Ronald Paterson shows them for a straight dust 
coat with bamboo toggle fastenings. Michael works a matt silk in the same 
shade for a tubular dress with three- -quarter jacket. Enormous untrimmed 
cloche hats that dip almost on to the shoulders at the back are shown with 
them. A light warm woollen coating, camel-colour one side and reversing te 
ivory, makes two simple travel coats, one by Hartnell, the other by Worth: 
Both incline outwards from slim shoulders and are collarless and very chic, 
Very few fitted coats were included in the recent displays. When they did 
appear they were best carried out in a smooth fine suiting and tailored with 
simplicity. They were collarless and fastened with a single round flat button 
at the throat and at the waist. The gored skirts were moderately wide, and 
pockets were placed far round each side below the waist, almost under the arms, 
Blouses accompanied 

the couture suits—round- 


(Left) A cape-like travel coat in camel, the reverse necked chiffon blouses) 
of which matches an ivory cardigan jacket under- chiffon shirts with pleate 
neath. A straight skirt is in the camel colour fronts, collarless printe 


(Norman Hartnell) shantungs or cottons with 
yokes or cross-over fronts 
that matched the linings 
of jackets and cream silk 
blouses with inlet bands 
circling the throat. Ronal@ 
Paterson makes an ivory 
wool sleeveless round= 
necked singlet for his 
brown flecked black 
tweed with gathered back: 
Victor Stiebel ae 
his suits with blouses oj 
fine silk or chiffon either 
white or in a neat print) 
More often, though, there is 
a dress that matches the 
jacket. 


The casual water- 
proofed jackets in brilliant 
coloured cotton introduced 
originally by the Scandi 
navians have speedily ber 
come exceedingly popular, 
Impeccably tailored, ofter 
reversing to fleecy wooll 
tweed or plaid, they aré@ 
shaped to hang straight) 
and given many flappe@ 
pockets or a single larg 
zipped one. The Swedis 
designs are proofed té 
match a cotton dress an@ 
are plain but vividly 
coloured in lemon, jade om 
raspberry pink. Englisk 
Dannimacs are equally gay 
or muted in the traditionay 
wet-weather colours, anc 
either  plaid-lined, lineé 
with fur fabric or, for 
summer, unlined. These 
jackets look smart enough 
to go anywhere in town! 
More _ countrified- looking 
but cut with the same cleai 
outlines are Burberry’s hip” 
length jackets in fleckec 
reed that reverse t@ 
proofed shot cotton gaberdine. A slightly longer 


The wider skirt is introduced for a coral jacket in smoke grey proofed gaberdine is line: 
red tweed suit, unpressed pleats in the with ivory wool and has white knitted wrist bands 
centre widening towards the hem. The to exclude the wind. Another, called short shooter | 
jacket collar falls away and dips at the back; is even more solid. It is made in muted country 
sleeves are gathered into tucks on the colour combinations and proofed and lined with 

shoulders (John Cayanagh) zipped pockets. Briefer box-shaped proofec 


jackets have a buttoned strap placed on the hem) 
either side under the arms for a decoration. All thi 
fruit shades seem great favourites for these jackets” 


P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 


